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From the Chairman of the 
American Red Cross 


Washington, D. C., June 11, 1940. 
Dear Mr. Ames: 

The American Red Cross is deeply appreciative of the 
great value contained in the action taken by the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention with respect 
to the American Red Cross War Relief Fund. 

I am certain that the co-operation and assistance of the 
Universalist Churches throughout the country will be very 
great. The needs that the American Red Cross is struggling 
to help meet are overwhelmingly great. With aid such as the 
Universalists are giving, we are very much encouraged. 

Will you kindly extend to the Board of Trustees our 
real gratitude for its contribution of $1,000. Their example 
will unquestionably prompt others, and the need for more 
contributions becomes ever more acute as the tragic events of 
each day create ever mounting human suffering. 


Sincerely yours, 


NORMAN H. DAVIS. 


MR. LOUIS ANNIN AMES, 
President, 

The Universalist General Convention, 
16 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
aith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


SAVING DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN 


Canada has done a fine and generous 
thing in agreeing to take thousands of 
British, French, Dutch, and Belgian chil- 
dren away from the horrors of the war 
in Europe. It is more than an immediate 
measure of help to the Allied nations, 
which have too many mouths to feed and 
too many desperate problems at the mo- 
ment to cope with an army of stricken 
childhood. In adopting thousands of 
these children as her own for the duration 
of the war, Canada is helping to protect 
democracy’s most precious asset, the demo- 
cratic generation of the future. 

If Canada’s small population can do 
so much, why should we in the United 
States do less? It is good to know that 
Secretary Hull and other Administration 
leaders are considering the problem; for 
the difficulties are not insoluble if the will 
to solve them exists. There is no legal ob- 
stacle to bringing large numbers of chil- 
dren here; our current immigration quotas 
for Great Britain and France, Holland and 
Belgium, are not nearly filled, even for the 
half-year ending July 1. The unfilled 
quotas for this year leave room for the 
admission of 1,297 Belgians, 2,883 French, 
2,516 Dutch and 62,983 British immigrants, 
all of whom could be children, as far as the 
law is concerned. There is no lack of pri- 
vate money; relief organizations here have 
scores of thousands of dollars earmarked 
for bringing children from the war zone 
and supporting them in the United States. 
There is no lack of generous hearts; in- 
dividual offers of wartime adoption and 
guarantees of financial support lie unused 
by the hundred, and have poured in since 
the invasion of the Low Countries. 

Our regulations provide that each child 
under sixteen coming to the United States 
must be accompanied by a parent or legal 
guardian, or specifically destined for such a 
person. But this is a regulation, not a law; 
it can be waived by a stroke of the pen. 
There is nothing in the Immigration Law to 
prevent an American consul from issuing 
visas to fifty or a hundred children at a 
time, as long as he is assured that these 
children will not become public charges. 
Our Neutrality Law forbids sending Amer- 
ican ships into the war zone; yet the Red 
Cross has been allowed to send one relief 
ship with food and medical supplies, and 
others are bringing shiploads of American 
refugees. There is no reason why similar 
exceptions could not be made for other 
American ships to rescue homeless and 
orphaned children from French or British 
ports. Our Red Cross officers in France 
are now overwhelmed with the work of 
feeding and clothing the refugees from the 
battle zone. They have no time at the 
moment to sort out children for possible 
emigration to this country; but if Wash- 
ington gave its consent, there would be 
welfare workers and doctors here who 
would gladly volunteer to go to France, to 
find the children who are in the worst need, 


to give them the necessary medical ex- 
aminations and direct the effort in co- 
operation with our consular officers on the 
spot. 

If we care enough, we can prevent 
thousands of children from growing up 
warped in body and mind; we can shield 
them from bombs and famine, bring them 
into free air and build their physical and 
mental health for the years to come, as 
Canada has agreed to do. This is the first 
chance the New World has had to help in 
building the democratic world after the war. 
The future of democracy will be dark in- 
deed if such a work of human reconstruc- 
tion is entangled in red tape, or blocked 
by a defeatist feeling that “it can’t be 
done.”’—The New York Times. 

* * 
THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


Deep interest now centering on world 
problems, plus an interesting program, 
gave to the open meeting at Warner, 
N. H., on Saturday evening, May 25, 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
World Affairs Association, a record at- 
tendance. : 

The press of surrounding towns gave 
hearty support. A number of local 
Granges were supplied with notices. Wal- 
ter M. May, New Hampshire deputy com- 
missioner of education, and John Sinclair, 
district superintendent of schools, saw to 
it that word of the meeting reached head- 
masters and teachers at many important 
points. Others to give support were the 
selectmen and the school board of Warner 
and William D. Hamilton and Lieutenant 
Zimmerman, in charge of the near-by 
C. C. C. Camp. 

Through the hospitality of the residents, 
every comfort was provided the members of 
the I. W. A. Advisory Council and other 
guests. Dr. and Mrs. Andrews also opened 
their home, ‘‘Turn of the Road,” to guests 
and to the Council meetings. 

The evening session at the town hall 
was opened by Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 
followed by an introductory talk by Walter 
M. May, who explained the purpose and 
aims of the meeting. 

“American Interests in the World 
Situation” was the topic selected for con- 
sideration. Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch, of 
the University of Vermont, said, ‘“‘America 
should keep out of war, but while keeping 
out should do all that can be done to con- 
tribute to the victory of the Allies.’ 
Declaring that ‘‘there is only one American 
policy that should be followed, the support 
of international democracy,” Professor 
Laatsch said, ‘“We are now the strongest, 
richest and most secure nation on earth— 
a condition that will not last forever, if 
we permit international autocracy to march 
to successive victories overseas.” 

A period of discussion was led by Ben- 
jamin Durkee, formerly an instructor at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Among 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 1940 


HE men who adopted the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence and published it to the world on 

July 4, 1776, had both vision and courage. It 

was a remarkable document 164 years ago, when it was 

first issued, and it is a remarkable document today. 

It states the ideals of democracy. It sounds a clarion 
call to the lovers of liberty. 

It would be a salutary thing for our people if we 
could observe Independence Day this year with a 
better understanding of what it stands for and with a 
deeper feeling of patriotism. 

There is little patriotism in joining a mob to 
beat women and children as well as men who are 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. People of intelligence realize 
that the mere physical act of saluting the flag does not 
mean much. Some of the greatest scoundrels and 
some of the cheapest blatherskites that we know 
make loud demonstrations of loyalty to the flag, and 
threaten terrible punishments for all who don’t do as 
they say. 

Some of the bills pending in Congress to check up 
on aliens are of doubtful utility. The trouble is that 
they expose the great mass of aliens in the country to 
the insults of the petty local tyrant or the loud- 
mouthed demagogue. There is need for this country 
to take precautions. We cannot allow our airplane 
factories or our munition dumps to be blown up. 
We should be foolish to fail in watching for spies. 

But the very fact of danger to our property and 
our institutions and the recognized need of regulations 
and precautions, should make us alive to the danger 
in the regulations and the responsibility upon in- 
dividual citizens to keep their heads and not allow 
any right-minded person to be destroyed by slander 
or any poor religious crank terrorized or beaten or 
killed by a mob. 

There ought to be a deeper note in the celebra- 
tion of Independence Day this year. We should recog- 
nize the blessings of our institutions and keep our- 
selves from the smugness that thanks God that it is 
not as others are. 

We should take warning from nations that have 
made’ serious blunders, without falling into a panic 
over dangers that may threaten us. 

We should resolve to make ourselves ready to 
repel force with force, but remember that use of force 
is a last dread expedient, and that there is a better way. 

We should exhibit pride in our growth, in our in- 
stitutions, in our dramatic history and in all that we 
as a nation are today, and at the same time humbly 
confess our sins. 

The isolationists, honest and patriotic as we know 
many of them to be, have to shoulder a terrible load 


of responsibility for the condition of the world today. 
As a lightning stroke, the World War has revealed the 
fact that there is not and there cannot be any isolation 
in the days when nation can talk to nation and men 
ean fly from continent to continent and from pole to 
pole. 

The offer of union that Britain made to France 
in an hour of peril to both, shows how fast events are 
moving. 

We should dedicate ourselves this July 4 to inde- 
pendence and to recognition of interdependence. 
There is a new meaning to be put into Webster’s 
famous phrase: ‘‘Liberty and union, one and insep- 
arable, now and forever.”’ There is no guarantee for 
liberty to any unless there is union to guarantee lib- 
erty for all. There is no likelihood of union of na- 
tions coming soon in the sense in which our states 
make a union, but there will be a union in a world court 
and in a world parliament, because there has to be. 

More than ever before we need to commune this 
coming Independence Day with the highest we know 
or can imagine. And to us that highest is expressed 
by God. 

There is adequate strength within us for every 
task and every danger, but we need to know it, and 
religion can make this clear. 


* * 


BRINGING CHILDREN FROM STRICKEN 
EUROPE 


N page two of this issue of the Leader we publish 

an editorial from the New York Times of 

June 10, which brings us up to date on a matter 

discussed at the recent session of the American Uni- 

tarian Association and decided in a way that most 
Unitarians, in our opinion, would not approve. 

The resolution introduced by the Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington sought to place the A. U. A. on record as 
favoring a plan to help Canada care for refugees from 
countries in the European war zone. The resolution 
was drawn hastily and no one had a chance to make 
clear just what was proposed. Consideration was 
complicated by the necessity under the rules of get- 
ting special permission to introduce it. Had the 
New York Times editorial been read to the delegates, 
and had a resolution been presented declaring that 
Unitarians heartily favored action by our government 
to enable the United States to join in the work, we 
doubt if a single delegate would have voted against it. 

For what is proposed? It is proposed to join 
Canada in work to pick up little children from Holland, 
Belgium, France and Great Britain, and other coun- 
tries, and bring them to this continent for the dura- 
tion of the war. As the Times points out, even under 
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our quota system as it stands we could bring in 62,983 
from Great Britain .2,116 from Holland, 1,297 from 
Belgium and 2,883 from France, and after January 1 
there will be a new quota. 

There is money enough, there are homes enough, 
and there is will enough in this land to render this 
beautiful service. All that is needed, as the Times 
intimates, is to keep away from red tape. ‘Canada 
with a much smaller population has quickly decided 
to do it. Canadians realize that much more is in- 
volved than feeding and sheltering the children and 
saving them from possible death. Their minds will be 
rescued. Their souls will be saved. At an impression- 
able age they will be brought out of a welter of blood 
and suffering that might mark them for life. Here isa 
chance to build a bridge of understanding over the 
ocean. Here is a chance to strengthen democracy. 
Pennington was right. The Times is right. We all 


begin to see it. 
* * 


MACFARLAND LEADING IN REFUGEE WORK 


HERE are many approaches to a problem like 

that of refugees. All the help possible is needed. 

The one warning imperative is not to set up 

agencies not needed and not to cross wires with people 
at work in the same field. 

Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland, formerly chief execu- 
tive of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, has taken on his capable shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of a clearing house for the settlement of 
refugees in some of our American communities. Sev- 
eral national agencies dealing with refugees, including 
the American Committee for Christian Refugees and 
a corresponding Jewish committee, has asked him to 
render this service. He is asking local churches of 
every name to take over responsibility for one or more 
families or individuals, to help them get established, 
find work and become self-supporting, and to help 
support them until they are able. This Christian 
leader cites the service that Jews have rendered to 
Christian refugees, and says that he hopes that some 
churches will ask for Jewish refugees. 

Preferences of local churches will be regarded and 
responsibility will be strictly limited and safeguarded. 
Churches will not be asked to turn themselves into 
charitable institutions, but only to help lift a load 
that is beyond the power of all the institutions to- 
gether to bear. Full directions appear in this issue. 
It is a glorious Christian task. 

* * 


THE SORDID DUCE 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI, to put it mildly, is not 
exactly a noble figure. Perhaps we have plenty 
of people in this country about on his moral 

level—which means “acting to get ours while the 
getting is good.”’ We doubt, however, if we have many 
who would wait until someone else threw an antagonist 
down before starting to kick and bite and gouge out 
his eyes. Were ever the words ‘‘natural aspirations’ 
used in a more sordid sense? 

But passing from the man to his doctrines, did 
ever a national leader more naively show his hand than 
did Mussolini in his talk about the revolution now be- 
gun against the nations that have all the gold? We 


have doubted if the most insane militarists in Europe 
could possibly have designs against the United States, 
but apparently some of them do. Here obviously 
is plenty of gold for them. 

We do not despair of our ideals of disarmament 
and world peace. In fact, we realize more clearly 
than ever that one step absolutely essential was con- 
version of isolationists. And the bitter tragedies of 
these days are showing everybody that the United 
States is a member of a world commonwealth of 
nations, and that only when we act as good citizens 
of the world will world order, justice, law and peace 
become a possibility. 

Nor do we believe that all the armaments that hard 
conditions compel us to pile up will weaken or destroy 
our faith in a warless world. 

* * 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 


MPELLED recently by the noise of shouting 
crowds near our windows, and by glimpses of 
tired runners passing along Exeter Street, Boston, 

toward the finish line of a Marathon race, we sought 
an old volume of college days and read the account of 
the Battle of Marathon. It occurred to us that here is 
a theme which our editorial writers and Independence 
Day orators are overlooking. The date of the battle 
was 490 B. C.—just 2430 years ago—but the story, 
with the substitution of a name here and there, might, 
without difficulty, be made to fit the contemporary 
scene. 

There was a dictator in those days named Darius. 
He was a Persian and he had a coterie of Nazi satellites 
who liquidated his enemies for him and who used the 
masses of the people as “cannon fodder,” or what 
passed for it in those less progressive times. 

Now this Darius made no pretense of sending his 
troops into other countries “for their own good” or 
“to protect them.” At east he was an honest tyrant, 
and made no bones about wanting to subjugate and 
dominate the whole earth. So it came to pass that he 
sent his messengers to various Greek states demanding 
“earth and water,’ elements that meant submission. 
There were weaker states that sent the tokens de- 
manded, but not so Athens and Sparta. These were 
liberty-loving peoples, perhaps a bit lacking in polite- 
ness, for they threw the messengers of Darius into pits 
and wells and bade them help themselves to earth and 
water. Enraged, Darius raised an army of 120,000, 
which was led by famous generals named Datis and 
Artaphernes, and which was helped by “‘a fifth colum- 
nist’? who knew the terrain and was the guide, only 
he was not called ‘a fifth columnist” but just plain 
“traitor.” In 600 ships, the mighty host sailed over 
the Aegean Sea and landed at Marathon, barely a 
day’s journey from Athens. 

The Athenians, the history tells us, were roused by 
the danger to almost superhuman exertions. Slaves 
were changed into soldiers under promise of freedom. 
Phidippides, a famous runner, reached Sparta in 
thirty-six hours to summon help. The Spartans 
wanted to help, for there were no braver Greeks. But 
they were delayed by a superstition. They had to 
wait for the full moon and so they arrived after the 
battle. However, they were not needed. Miltiades, 
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the Athenian commander, with his 10,000 men, had 
rushed down from the hills to the plain where 120,000 
Persians awaited them. “The Greeks charged and 
swept like a tempest.”” With great slaughter the Per- 
sians were defeated and driven to their ships. They 
sailed around to Athens, hoping to surprise the city, 
but Miltiades and his men, who had fought all the 
morning, had traveled all the afternoon and were in 
Athens ready to meet them, and when the generals of 
the tyrant saw the force which had defeated them the 
day before, ready for action, they sailed away. 

Miltiades had dispatched from Marathon a 
courier who covered the distance to Athens in a few 
hours. The runner uttered the words “Victory is ours” 
and fell dead. Races for a distance of twenty-six miles 
now are called Marathons. 

P. V. N. Myers, who wrote the ancient histories 
for schoolboys fifty years ago, called Marathon “‘one 
of the decisive battles of the world.”’ In the light of 
recent events, we shall have to call it ‘‘decisive for a 
spell.” Myers wrote: “Hellenic civilization was spared 
to mature its fruit, not for itself alone, but for the 
world. The battle decided that no longer the despot- 
ism of the East, with its repression of all individual 
action, but the freedom of the West, with all of its 
incentives to personal effort, should control the af- 
fairs and mold the ideas and institutions of the fu- 
ture.”’ 

We who are becoming so pessimistic in this period 
of danger to individual initiative need to read up on 
the story of how in the past men have died, “facing 
fearful odds,” in defense of freedom. At least we can 
take comfort in the fact that all the great opportunities 
to serve liberty are not ended. 

In our churches we need to remember that ser- 
vice of freedom is both through action and through 
clear exposition of principles and ideas. Calmly, 
clearly, with perspective and with confidence, we need 
to set forth the principles of our religion, which are the 
negation of all tyranny. And when the opportunity 
comes, our teachings must be implemented with our 


lives. 
ok * 


THE DANGER OF WAR HYSTERIA 


E do not believe that we are in danger of war 
hysteria. We believe that we are much more 
in danger of saying “‘Let someone else do it!” 

The values that we hold dear, our ideas of justice, 
open-minded search for truth, liberty to follow the dic- 
tates of conscience, the goodness that rests on a sense 
of brotherhood, and all that is involved in democracy, 
are in grave danger. 

The enemy is brute force based on the concept 
that the supreme right is might, and that the individ- 
ual exists simply for the kingdom and power and glory 
of the ruler or ruling class. 

We do not believe that such values can be de- 
stroyed in this country either by force from without 
or from the totalitarianism within that is necessary 
in order to get ready to repel the evil thing from with- 
out. 

At the University of Chicago, on a recent Sun- 
day, the Round-Table discussion brought out two 
things as important in this hour of world crisis. One 


was bombs, cannon, airplanes, tanks and men trained 
to use them, and the other was education in the values 
of democracy so that as a man fights he will do so not 
as a cog in a machine or as a brute set to meet other 
brutes, but as a thoughtful individual fully alive to the 
values that he is trying to defend and preserve. 

As one of the speakers at the Round Table in- 
sisted, ‘One of the things that enables a man to win a 
war is to be able to think of himself as a civilized man 
set to preserve things of infinite value to civilized 
men.”’ 

In 1916 many a British soldier packed in his kit a 
little volume of poems—an anthology—entitled “The 
Spirit of Man.” 

We must carry something of that sort with us as 
we enter upon a period of stupendous preparation to 
defend civilization as we know it. 

* * 


UNAVOIDABLE RISKS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


RECENT decision of the federal Supreme Court 
gives fresh expression to the already established 
American principle that, however great may be 

the danger of granting full religious liberty, the danger 
of setting legal or bureaucratic limits to it is greater. 
The case concerned a Connecticut law requiring solici- 
tors for religious causes to secure a permit from the 
secretary of the state public welfare council, who is 
empowered to reject the application if the cause does 
not seem to him actually religious. It is obvious that 
to exempt from such scrutiny the solicitors for any 
enterprise which chooses to call itself religious is to 
open the way for the use of the name of religion as a 
cloak for all kinds of skulduggery. But however 
great may be that risk, the court held that it is less 
than the risk of putting into the hands of a state 
official—and a non-judicial one at that—the power to 
decide what is and what is not an authentic religion. 
It is of the essence of civil and religious liberty that 
nonconforming minorities shall have freedom to hold 
and teach opinions which may seem fantastic to the 
majority. The definition of ‘‘true liberty,” so often 
given by Roman Catholic authorities, as “the right to 
teach what is true” implies, when applied to public 
administration, an authority to determine what is 
true, and that would be the end of liberty. (Monsignor 
John A. Ryan: “Error has not the same rights as truth. 
How can error have rights?””) The Supreme Court’s 
decision, invalidating the Connecticut law as un- 
constitutional, steers away from this kind of regimen- 
tation of opinion into conformity with what is de- 
clared to be “right’”’ by the state or by any ecclesias- 
tical authority supported by the state. It upholds 
the liberty of the citizen to hold and teach opinions 
that may seem rank error to his neighbor. ‘‘In spite of 
the probability of excesses and abuses, these liberties 
are, in the long view, essential to enlightened opinion 
and right conduct on the part of the citizens of a de- 
mocracy.’’ The persons involved in this case were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Another time it might be 
another group. The decision took the long view. 
The courts can still operate to suppress frauds and 
swindles, whether in the name of religion or not.— 
The Christian Century (Interdenominational). 
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Commencement Address at St. Lawrence University 
Owen D. Young 


SPEAK to you this morning with great hesitation, 
with great trepidation, with little preparation, at 
the urgent request of the president and with the 

reluctant aquiescence at least of one member of your 
class, I regret for you and for this country that Dr. 
Shotwell could not be here. I had counted on his 
address as one, perhaps, of greater distinction and im- 
portance than any other which would be delivered at 
any commencement in 1940. He isa historian, a phi- 
losopher, and a seer. One needs to know the past. One 
needs the calm of the scholar not to despair of the 
present. One needs to have the vision of a prophet to 
give hope to the future. To speak of North America, 
of its problems and potentialities, as I had hoped Dr. 
Shotwell would, one needs to have been born in Canada 
as he was. One needs to have lived in the United 
States as he does. One needs to have such passionate 
devotion to both countries as he has. One needs such 
intimate familiarity with the problems and people of 
the rest of the world as he has. Then, and then only, 
can one speak this morning with that wisdom and that 
authority which is so essential as a guide to you and 
to us all. How I regret that his voice is temporarily 
stilled and my thin voice must speak. 


Must Protect Canada 


Here within gunshot, literally, of this spire, a 
symbol of our devotion to peace, culture and religion, 
is the greatest unfortified boundary in the world. 
Boast and pride of the Americas for one hundred years, 
unmenaced today by the attitude of either land and 
yet by its very trustfulness holding an invitation to 
others to violate that sanctity which has been its glory. 
Whether Canada likes it or not, whether we like it or 
not, the stark fact is that the northern boundary of 
the United States can be protected only by first guard- 
ing the frontiers of Canada wherever they may be— 
the Arctic, in the great oceans, or in the air. Do I 
speak with hysteria? Yes, the hysteria of precaution. 
Do I speak with apprehension? No, only as one with- 
out authority sensing the temper of our people gives 
notice to the world that youth and age alike, pacifists 
and warriors, mothers and men, are united in their 
demand that no foreign power shall transplant into this 
hemisphere the bitterness of their accumulated animos- 
ities or the limitless reach of their ambitions. Let no 
one mistake the spirit of this great democracy. Let no 
one mistake our cry for peace. Let no one be misled 
by the occasional voices of negligible minorities into 
thinking that there is disunion here. Let no one think 
that because we are rich and comfortable we have 
grown soft and weak. We can, if necessary, fashion 
weapons of war equal to any in their deadly power. 
We can, if necessary, produce more of them than any 
other country in the world. We can, if necessary, 
man them with the skill and courage which is ex- 
celled only by our wish and capacity to keep the 
peace. As a simple citizen hurriedly called to this 
platform, stirred by the indescribable horrors of a 
world gone mad, I cannot refrain from saying these 
words this morning in this college on the border. 


Here are young men and women of that inheritable 
blood which has made this unarmed boundary pos- 
sible. 

But, you ask, why speak of this to us? I do so 
only because I want to say a word about fortifying this 
frontier and all others of the States. These defenses 
lie in your hands. IJ speak to you young people about 
them because’ youth by its very nature is not alert in 
defense. Old men defend. The young attack. You 
are readily militant to get something that you want 
and have not. That has been Hitler’s strength. He 
organized the youth of Germany to move out into a 
lawless world to conquer. For such an expedition 
men will prepare patiently and persistently, ever look- 
ing forward to “the day’’—the day chosen by them 
and not by others. It is always more difficult to arouse 
enthusiasm for defense. It is something one is going 
to do tomorrow if conditions become more menacing. 
And even after preparation one waits and waits and 
waits, for the day is never his to name. This is particu- 
larly true of a democracy, one of the peacetime virtues 
of which is habitual inertia. To them who cry for 
action comes the unmoved response of many voices: 
‘“‘Why be a warmonger? Why take us unnecessarily 
from our regular habits and occupations? Why waste 
our energy and our money in what may turn out 
to be, after all, only the exploitation of nervous lead- 
ers?’ This is politics, say some. This is witch-hunt- 
ing, say some. This isa way of distracting attention 
from our own pressing peacetime problems, say some. 
And youth, for the most part the beneficiaries of what 
is, have not yet learned that they are its guardians too. 
Alluring as it is to build, you young men and women 
may first have to save what has been built. 


Defense Action Urged 


Leaving these halls tomorrow I beg of you to do 
something in defense of your country. Take a pro- 
ductive job if you can find one. Some of you may 
volunteer to the military services. That we shall need. 
Some of you may become carpenters or metal workers 
or automobile repairers or ground men in flying fields. 
They are as essential as drivers and pilots. You young 
women do something too. Undertake helpful tasks. 
Volunteer for nurses’ training, Red Cross work, pro- 
duction of articles to help others sorely in need. Such 
services and aids we shall need. The very act of doing 
it will teach you to be serviceable to the nation, which 
just now is the best way of serving yourself. Above all 
don’t be idle. Don’t let the lame excuse exist that 
you can’t geta job. If you cannot work for others, do 
something on your own account. You have creative 
power and initiative once you are sufficiently stirred 
to exercise it. That, too, is a characteristic of youth. 
It will be all these things combined which put fortifica- 
tions of the most invulnerable type on the frontiers of 
America. They will not be measured in yards of con- 
crete or in miles of trenches. But they will make the 
whole world know outside that here is a united people, 
supported by the enthusiasm of its youth. That will 
be the most effective warning to all invaders. It is 
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not difficult to convert that spirit into tanks and air- 
planes, into pilots, into industrial establishments, 
into power. And it is the demonstration that our 
potential power can and will be made actual which 
America needs most today. 


Responsibilities Grave 


You face grave responsibilities in your generation. 
Your time is very different from mine. When I was in 
this college a half-century ago, our problems seemed 
heavy, but they look trivial now. We could find 
nothing more red than Marxism and that a theory 
only, untried anywhere in the world. The greatest 
horror which could have come to this campus then 
would have been a girl in slacks. As business manager 
of the Laurentian I was criticized for accepting an 
advertisement of Richmond’s straight-cut cigarets to 
save the paper from bankruptcy. It was a sure sign 
of the disintegration of all moral standards. We could 
not have seriously debated the downfall of democracy 
because it seemed as deeply and safely imbedded in 
this land as the Laurentian rocks. We could not have 
simulated apprehension about the freedom of speech or 
assembly because in our parliamentary law we were 
being taught only the rule of restraint in its use. We 
could only speculate on the rapidity of its development 
and extension. How pale and anemic those issues 
must now look to you! Our world was this campus set 
against a background of history, of literature and the 
story of the accumulated arts of man. It was dis- 
turbed only by the occasional intrusion of the metro- 
politan press, by a murder trial at the court house, by 
a presidential election and the politics of our Thelo- 
mathesian meetings. A ball game or a music festival in 
Potsdam furnished occasional excuses for long pil- 
grimages, adequately chaperoned. Ogdensburg was 
beyond our reach and only a few of us saw the majestic 
river which is now so near to you. We thought that 
Darius Green’s flying machine settled for all time the 
problem of navigating the air. We heard occasionally 
of Professor Dolbear’s attempts at Tufts to make a 
telephone without wires. The visionaries without oc- 
cupation, when subjects of conversations ran low, 
might talk of a horseless carriage, but we gave little 
serious attention to them all. 

Of your experiences I need not speak. My limited 
imagination would be unequal to the task. How near 
Potsdam is to you makes me shudder. I suppose it 
takes less time to go there and back than it does to 
find a chaperone. The insistent voice of the world 
outside comes to you over the radio, and a distin- 
guished trustee of your college lands on the fields out- 
side this hall in his own airplane. 


Epic and Adventure 


Had we known in our time that these great in- 
struments of transport and of information were com- 
ing, we would have pictured a world much more 
glorious than ours, a life of wider scope, opportunities 
of greater range, possibilities of the spread of culture 
and of understanding so that the world would be united 
in one great advance toward the comforts and satis- 
factions which youths in every generation so anxiously 
and confidently seek. Yet these very instruments 
that we would have thought were the guarantors of in- 


creased happiness of the race are threatening today the 
very foundations of civilized society. Instead of be- 
coming your liberators they threaten to make you pris- 
oners. Instead of giving you freedom, they are draft- 
ing you in its defense. Instead of ensuring for you a 
life of ease and happiness they are threatening you 
with one of sacrifice and hardship. I speak of this not 
to weep with you about the sad lot of your generation, 
placed as it is at this critical point in the cycle of what 
one day will be a high spot in history. My life has 
been prosaic and one of humdrum. Yours will be epic 
and one of adventure. Your task will be to rescue and 
restore the basic moral principles and the religious en- 
thusiasms of the world and make them effective, to 
balance the gigantic mechanisms which my generation 
has created. We made instruments of vast power, 
but we failed to develop in our time their controls. So 
they run wild and threaten to devour not only their 
creator but his progeny and all that he holds most 
dear. Your task will be more difficult. You will have 
first to subdue and then to govern the monster which 
we created. It’s a much greater and more exciting 
challenge than ever came to us, or indeed to any gen- 
eration of men and women in any period of recorded 
history. It will test your mettle as men have never 
been tested before. It will bring you greater trials 
and greater satisfactions if you succeed, as I know you 
will, than any other generation has ever had. Your 
first step will be to defend and then to use effectively 
and wisely the institutions of this land. For it is here 
and here only that the forces of liberty and right will 
retain enough initiative and power to re-establish the 
necessary moral restraints and religious ideals which 
will be the essential controls of a world gone mad. I 
commend to you first the defense of this nation so that 
power can meet power and force meet force. Not to 
conquer but to tame. Not to take from others, but to 
restore to others what has been wrongfully taken. 
Not to break obligations but to compel others to per- 
form their own. Not to retire from a world so small 
that there is no longer a place to go, but to live in it 
and do your part. There is no way to happiness and 
peace for you but action. In Webster’s famous phrase: 
Noble Godlike action. It will take zest, daring and 
deep conviction, so that ‘‘man may know a day in 
some last wasteland where green silence waits beside 
some final pattern, some ultimate and only bomb or 
gun, smashed to fragments and oblivion.”’ 

Members of the class of 1940, St. Lawrence, your 
mother, may have disciplined you during these last 
four years, but she thinks this morning that you are 
going to win first prize. 

* * * 


A NEW EDITOR’S SENSATIONS 

Irwin Edman in assuming his work as editor of The American 
Scholar wrote: 

“A new member of any editorial board naturally comes 
bubbling with fresh enthusiasm and a delighted sense that he has 
a point of view uncorroded by routine, that he sees everything 
with the innocence of a baby and with the detachment of a man 
from Mars. He feels like Adam surveying a new earth.” 

This isa gem. But a few months or years at most will banish 
his illusions and like Adam he may learn what it is to eat for- 
bidden fruit. Anyhow he should be on the lookout for snakes.— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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A Faith for These Times* 


Stanley Manning 


N times like these it is a good thing for us to exercise 
all the historical imagination we possess, and for 

a perspective on our present situation try to pic- 
ture to ourselves what it meant to be a Christian 
in the first century. That was a time when a ruthless 
dictatorship ruled the Mediterranean world, and in- 
deed all of Europe, except the northern and north- 
eastern parts. There was no power on earth to resist 
that dictatorship. It was supreme, and unchallenged. 

The Christian community was small and weak, 
numbering only a few thousand members. There was 
little organization among them, except as they fol- 
lowed one or another leader, and because of this di- 
verse leadership there were divisions among them— 
some of Paul, some of Apollos, some of Cephas, and 
some of Christ. There were few people of wealth, 
position or influence among them. But they were 
committed to the Christian way and the Christian 
faith. They were faith-full men and women—faithful 
unto death. In spite of their weakness, they were not 
intimidated by the cruelty, the oppression, the de- 
bauchery, the cynicism, the infidelity of those who were 
in power, nor by the persecutions they were forced to 
endure. And at last they won the victory. The 
Church waxed strong and powerful. The blood of the 
martyrs had been the seed of the Church. 

There is no need to set over against this a picture 
of the world of today. Weare all too familiar with it. 
There is the war situation in Europe and Asia, the 
conscienceless attack upon the integrity of nations, the 
cruelty always incident to war, the threat to democ- 
racy and to the way of life to which we have been ac- 
customed. We know, also, the social, moral and 
economic unrest and uncertainty here at home. The 
United States could be the savior of the world, if we 
were willing to follow the way of sacrificial love. The 
danger is that the spirit of sacrifice, which does exist 
in America, may carry us only into war, in which we 
shall lose all that we hope to save. 

That is sufficient to give us a concern for the posi- 
tion, the task and the message of the Church in the 
present world situation, for without adequate spiritual 
leaderhip our world is doomed. The editorial in 
Fortune last January has been widely reprinted, widely 
read and widely discussed. It is an indictment of the 
Church for its failure to parallel the great material 
progress of the last century with an equal spiritual 
progress which would give the needed moral stamina 
and strength, so that man could and would use the 
new power which he now holds in his hands, not for the 
selfish aggrandizement of individuals, or for the domi- 
nation of one nation by another, but for the common 
good, for universal human welfare. We are in danger 
of being lost in the abundance of the things which we 
possess. 

Beyond that failure to lead in an adequate spirit- 
ual advance, the Church has failed to give sufficient 


*Address at the annual meeting of the Pastoral Union at the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, May 28, 1940, by the retiring 
moderator. 


motivation for the good life. This is not to say that 
it has not tried, nor that it has not succeeded in part. 
It has, but only in part. We may well confess the 
failure in the words of Dr. Rauschenbusch’s prayer for 
the Church: ‘When we compare her with all other 
human institutions we rejoice, for there is none like 
her. But when we judge her by the mind of her 
Master, we bow in contrition.” 

Admittedly, then, the Church has in some meas- 
ure failed to give to the world that certitude of faith 
which it needs, and which would enable it to keep its 
balance in a time like this. As Fortune has charged, 
the Church has not inculeated a compelling faith in 
the absolute of eternal righteousness, perhaps because 
we in the Church have been uncertain about the 
foundation on which ethical conduct, whether per- 
sonal or social, is built. We have not been sure of the 
content of our faith, or we have not enlarged that 
content to fit the enlarged scope of our modern life, 
or we have not had sufficient assurance in our own 
hearts and minds to make our faith contagious. 

In such a world as this, and for such a time as 
this—a time of revolution, when no one knows what 
tomorrow’s news will be, or what sort of world we 
shall have when the tumult and the shouting dies— 
what are the fundamental articles of the faith we need, 
what rational foundation can we find for it, with what 
conviction can we hold to such a faith in these times? 

First of all we need a faith in the abiding and 
eternal God, 


“The God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Now if we should try to tell what we mean when 
we speak the word ‘‘God,”’ we should find ourselves in 
difficulty, particularly if we should try to reach any 
general agreement. I am reminded of that foolishly 
wise poem of John G. Saxe, ‘‘Six Men of Industan.”’ 
The first verse runs: 


“Tt was six men of Industan 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant 
(Though all of them were blind) 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind.” 


Each of them approached from a different angle, 
and each formed his own opinion of the elephant ac- 
cording to his own observation. One put his hands 
against the animal’s great side, and announced that 
the elephant was like a wall; the second felt of a tusk 
and was sure that the elephant was like a spear; the 
third got hold of the trunk and decided the elephant 
was like a snake; the fourth put his arms around the 
knee of the elephant and said he was like a tree; the 
fifth touched the ear and in his opinion the elephant 
was like a fan; while the sixth approached from be- 
hind, seized the tail, and reported that the elephant 
was like a rope. 
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“And so these men of Industan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong.” 


That is about the way we dispute about God. 
Each of us in his human blindness approaches the 
Infinite in his own way. God is too great for our finite 
minds to comprehend. Each of us apprehends a little 
of the truth. If we could only put all our knowledge 
together, while we should not have the whole truth, 
we should be much nearer it than when we argue, each 
of us, that his own idea is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 

Or take another illustration. Each of us has a 
little of the light of eternal truth, but the light that 
each of us has is colored by his own experience and his 
inheritance. If we could put together all the light that 
each of us has, with the reverse action of a prism 
as it were, we might come somewhere near to getting 
the great white light of truth. My knowledge and 
appreciation of the truth is partial. So is yours. Not 
all that we all know, if put together, would be entirely 
adequate. But it would be much more nearly so than 
is that of any of us alone. 

In the Church there is a power not in and of itself, 
which makes for righteousness and redemption. Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen in his recent book, ‘‘For the Healing 
of the Nations,”’ quotes a young political scientist who 
had lost all faith in the Church who made a firsthand 
intensive study of the situation in Germany, and 
wrote: “I had come to wonder whether any good thing 
could come out of the Christian Church. I have re- 
turned from Germany wondering whether there is any 
other force which can stand effectively in our day in 
defense of all I consider essential for mankind’s ad- 
vance.”’ 

Dr. Van Dusen says also of this phenomenon in 
Germany: “One after another of the great corporate 
influences to which men had looked as guardians of 
truth and freedom gave way. In the universities, 
certain individual scholars spoke courageously, and 
suffered concentration camp or exile; most professors 
bowed a servile knee. Education as a corporate force 
offered no effective resistance; academicians are al- 
ways too incurably individualists to stand unitedly 
against the domination of organized night. The great 
societies of science and learning acquiesced or dis- 
banded. Associations of trade and finance fell into 
line. Labor capitulated or was driven under cover. 
The only institution of sufficient inherent cohesion, 
vitality and resolution to stand unyielding for integ- 
rity of mind and speech and worship has been—a seg- 
ment of the despised German Church. Sophisticated 
journalists, statesmen, men of affairs, have been em- 
barrassed to account for this phenomenon; they have 
been driven to acknowledge it.” 

Then there is another evidence of this divine power 
within the Church. Dr. Van Dusen writes further: 

“The past ten years have witnessed the steadily 
increasing fragmentation of the body of Humanity. 
The same decade has witnessed the progressive draw- 
ing together of the leadership of the Christian Move- 
ment throughout the world, until that Movement (ex- 


cepting always the Church of Rome) is today more 
nearly one in thought, in common understanding and 
even in organization for common action than in almost 
a thousand years. Here is definitive refutation of the 
oft-bandied charge that religion is merely a byproduct 
of prevailing culture, mirroring its fallacies, echoing 
its rostrums, swayed by its everchanging flux. In re- 
cent years the most powerful trends in contemporary 
culture have been dominated by tidal currents of pas- 
sion and unreason which have swept mankind into 
hostile armed camps and have shattered the last pre- 
tense of world-unity and world-culture. Within the 
Christian churches of the world the most powerful 
trends have moved in precisely the opposite direction. 
This is a fact which future historians may discover as 
one of the most significant in the chronicle of our 
times.”’ 

Jesus did not make any theological test for dis- 
cipleship, but rather the test of service. ‘Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” “He that taketh 
not up his cross and followeth after me, cannot be my 
disciple.”” “By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one toward another.”’ And 
the reward that was offered, ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you,’’ was 
not to those who had accepted a theology or professed 
a faith, but who had fed the hungry and clothed the 
naked and visited the sick and shown hospitality to 
strangers. The Church should be, and it really is, “a 
fellowship of those who love in the service of those who 
suffer,” or are in need, either in body or mind or soul. 


“A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not ‘credo’ then— 
‘Amo’ shall be the password through the gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 

‘Believest thou?’ but ‘Lovest thou?’ and all, 

And all shall answer at God’s altar, ‘Lord, I love.’ 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul.” 


Lastly, and as the outcome of all that has gone 
before, the faith that we need for a time like this is 
faith in the final triumph of righteousness, peace and 
love. That is not easy to believe in such atime. The 
power of evil seems so great. Brute force seems to 
have overcome or be in the way of overcoming the 
world. One nation after another has succumbed. 
Hatred and violence are abroad, and each day sees 
them go farther, cause more suffering and distress, 
and add new victories to the hideous story. Butina 
world that was worse than this, Jesus did not hesitate 
to believe in God, and in His power to rule His world. 
His is the kind of faith we need today. 

And it is faith, to believe that in spite of the seem- 
ingly irresistible power of evil and brute force, right- 
eousness, peace and love will triumph in the end. Let 
us not make the mistake of confusing the triumph 
of righteousness with a military victory by one side 
in the present war. Most of us, perhaps all of us, are 
convinced that there is more of right—vastly more of 
right—on one side than the other, and that the world 
would be better off if that side won. But we have seen 
what happened when we fought and helped to win 
a war to end war and to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. Let us not think that the result of this war 
would be any different. Paul wrote, ‘The things of 
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the Spirit of God... . are spiritually discerned.” 
More than that, they are spiritually achieved. War 
and fighting and force never have made and never can 
make peace and righteousness and good will. Such 
things are achieved, “‘Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” That is the 
triumph of righteousness in which we must believe. 

That triumph will involve, of course, the end of 
any organization, political, military or economic, that 
does not serve and conserve human rights and human 
welfare, and particularly the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind. God has created a world of such a 
sort that it makes for righteousness. His mills grind 
slowly, for with Him a thousand years are as a day, 
but at last His Kingdom will come and His will be 
done on earth. 

For our assurance in a time like this, we do well 
to look at two of the facts about our world that confirm 
this faith. They do not prove it, but they make it 
reasonable, not just a pious hope and dream. 

One fact is that there seems to be a limit beyond 
which growth in size does not make for unity or ef- 
fectiveness, or perhaps is not possible. Industrial 
statistics show that the most profitable businesses are 
those which can be administered in detail by one man. 
Many people in this country are fearful of too great 
centralization of power in the Federal Government, 
believing that local self-government in most matters is 
more efficient, as well as more democratic. The British 
Empire learned a few years ago that it was too big, 
and so became the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
thus beginning a process of decentralization. 

Now apply that to the problem which Germany 
presents. Just suppose that the German armies 
should overrun both France and Great Britain. I do 
not believe they will, but suppose they should. Three 
courses would be open to them. They might create a 
German Commonwealth of Nations and take meas- 
ures for economic co-operation and enough of demo- 
cratic administration so as to make for a united 
Europe. No one has ever dreamed of such an outcome 
of a German victory. At the other extreme, they 
might systematically exterminate all the inhabitants 
of the conquered lands, leaving themselves in complete 
possession. No one who knows the reaction of many 
of the German people to the treatment of the Jews, 
which was far short of general extermination, believes 
that that would be done, even if it were ordered. 
The only alternative is a rigid control of the captured 
lands by military occupation, governmental adminis- 
tration, secret police, and censorship. We tried 
something like that in reconstruction days down South 
after the Civil War. France tried it in the Ruhr 
valley after the World War. It simply did not work; 
it was too expensive; and after a time it was given up. 
Germany would find the same thing to be true with 
Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Belgians, French and 
English, as she is finding it true with the Czechs. The 
extension of German control, unless it should be gen- 
erous and democratic, would incorporate so many 
elements of weakness into the German Reich that 
distintegration would set in. No one knows what the 
result would be, whether insurrection or the gradual 
lessening of restrictions, but it would happen, and 
probably before long. There has to be a spirit of 


unity in any large organization if it is to endure. If 
these were not truly united states, this country of ours 
would break up, as it so nearly did in 1798, in 1832 
and in 1861. That unity can be maintained for a time 
by loyalty to a leader like Hitler or Mussolini; but 
very rarely in the world’s history has that kind of power 
been handed on intact to a successor. Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in extending his power over an ever-enlarging 
territory, but he did not know when to stop. That is 
the way with ambition of that sort. He could not 
leave Russia alone; he found himself too far from home; 
the Russian winter attacked him furiously; and the 
retreat from Moscow was the result. If Hitler keeps 
on he will make a retreat from Moscow or from London 
or from somewhere else that will be the beginning of 
his end. If he is removed from the picture, and sooner 
or later that must happen, of course, it is doubtful if 
anyone else can hold the devotion and command the 
sacrifice of the German people as Hitler has. It might 
be, but it is unlikely, and then may follow either a slow 
or a sudden disintegration of all that Hitler has won. 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera, and 
they fight today against anyone who tries by force to 
impose his will upon the world. That is the way God 
has ordered His creation. 

The other fact is akin to this and has in part been 
suggested. It is the fact of human nature. The Ger- 
man military machine, and the Japanese military 
machine, have hypnotized their people into co-opera- 
tion and loyalty. They have made it a glorious thing 
to die in battle for the Fatherland or the Emperor. 
But they cannot make it a glorious thing to starve to 
death at home, because those who ought to be there to 
till the soil or support a family are in the army or dead 
on the field of battle. They can make it a glorious 
thing to fight against the enemy, but they cannot make 
it a glorious thing to bludgeon into submission those 
who are in no position to resist. That can be done 
for a little while, but not forever. Human nature 
does not act that way. 

And after a conquest, the conquered often conquer 
the conquerors. The Normans conquered England in 
1066, settled there, and imposed their will upon the 
people, and they ended by being as English as those 
they had conquered. A line of German sovereigns has 
occupied the English throne for 226 years, but for 
generations now they have been intensely English. I 
do not believe that Hitler will end up by carrying an 
umbrella in Downing Street, but stranger things have 
happened than that some successor of his should do 
so. 

After all, what is really important in the history 
of the world is not the story of dynasties and conquer- 
ors and changing boundary lines, but what Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, and Herr and Frau Schmidt, and Monsieur 
and Madame Mercier think and do—how they make 
a living, how they bring up their children, what they 
believe in their hearts. Under the guidance of the 
unseen and often unacknowledged hand of God human 
nature has found its way upward from the brute. 
Now and again someone has turned back the clock for 
a little while, as happened in some parts of the world 
during what we call the Dark Ages, but immediately 
afterward humanity made a leap forward into a larger 
world, not only the new world of the Americas, but a 
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new world of science, art and literature, and a new 
world of personal religious faith and life. Not only 
in the individual soul, but in the soul of humanity is it 
true that God has made us for Himself, and we are 
restless until we find rest in Him. 

We may not be able to prove that the evils of our 
day will come to anend. It is an act of faith. But it 
is a faith that is justified by the experience of the race 
for untold centuries. God has not ceased to rule His 
world because some millions of His children refuse to 
acknowledge Him or to walk in His ways. The clue 
to history, John Macmurray insists, is the progressive 
advance toward the Kingdom of God on earth. Jesus 
pointed the way to that objective. Sometime we shall 
recognize the fact that his way of life is not an im- 
practical dream, but the highest common sense. 


We have talked much in recent days about the 
world being disillusioned, and brotight face to face 


with the stark reality of power in hands that recognize 


no moral restraint. But to believe in the power of 
physical force and the triumph of unmoral might is the 
terrible illusion that is darkening our world. We must 
disillusion ourselves of our doubt and terror, clear our 
souls of the mist of fear through which we have been 
looking out upon our world, and recognize the fact 
that God is not only in His heaven, but in His world, 
and in the hearts of His children, and in His Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself. 

As Macmurray concludes, ““The fundamental law 
of human nature cannot be broken. ‘He that saveth 
his life shall lose it.’ The will to power is self-frus- 
trating. It is the meek who will inherit the earth.” 


Theology: A Revised Version? 


Russell Henry Stafford 


VERY preacher must be a theologian. For one 
of the pulpit’s prime functions is to instruct, to 
stimulate religious thinking, and to demonstrate 

the intellectual respectability of religion. 

The people themselves demand this of us. For 
they are all interested in theology as a fact, even when 
distrustful of the name. This interest, though less 
outspoken, is probably keener in our critical age than 
for a long time past. Theology presents the answer 
of religion to the basic questions of existence, which 
perennially haunt the human mind and imagination: 
What, Whence, Why, and Whither? 

No pastor has time, in the multiple tensions of 
his complex task, to be a theological expert. He can- 
not know the whole range in detail and with back- 
ground. But on the other hand he cannot be an in- 
teresting preacher and wear well, whatever his main line 
of emphasis, unless from the raw materials of personal 
and pastoral living he is achieving fresh insights and 
drawing novel conclusions bearing upon religious truth. 

The non-expert who thus practices a craft is 
called an amateur. Admitting his relative lack of 
skill, he is nevertheless eager to employ such skill as 
he has to the best of his ability and in his own way. 
As a working craftsman he is not an echo but an orig- 
inal, and can find his own forms of expression close to 
the vital processes involved. In this he contrasts 
with the dilettante, who juggles clichés to show off ac- 
quaintance with other men’s performance, but has no 
performance of his own to show. In theology dilet- 
tantism produces the abstract polysyllabic pulpit 
bore whom nobody enjoys or genuinely admires. The 
dilettante tries to show how learned he is. The ama- 
teur tries to show how simple and clear he can be in 
explaining great truths. So what I am getting at is 
that every preacher must be an enthusiastic amateur 
theologian. That means, among other things, that he 
will seldom if ever tell his people that he is talking 
theology. And they are not likely to find it out, for 
theology to them means the boredom of listening to a 
mere dilettante. 

The traditional distinction is that theology starts 
from revelation, and philosophy from reason. For 
revelation, to avoid controversial connotation, we 


may properly read religious experience. Religion 
proposes its answer to the basic questions by starting 
with religious experience and relating it as logically 
and consistently as may be to the realm of sense ex- 
perience, our ordinary world. The Christian religion 
finds its primary or source documentation, setting the 
norm for subsequent Christian religious experience, 
in the New Testament, with the Old Testament as its 
background. Therein, and nowhere else—certainly 
in no arbitrary authoritativeness—lies the continuing 
importance of the Bible. Philosophy, on the other 
hand, starts from the given in sense observation, and 
proceeds mainly by induction towards its general 
conclusions. If philosophy assumes without scrutiny 
the finality of the limitations inherent in the natural 
sciences, and alleges that our five senses and four 
dimensions are exhaustive of reality, then high re- 
ligion and philosophy can never meet. But if philos- 
ophy is astute enough to be critical of scientific as- 
sumptions which are made for practical purposes, and 
to postulate ranges of being beyond our five senses 
and four dimensions such as are surely requisite to 
account for reality of the order of values, then re- 
ligion from one side and philosophy from the other 
may tunnel the mountain of truth and form a juncture. 

In any case, religion starts with assurance of 
its primary datum, that is, religious experience. I am 
not unaware of the debates on this subject, in which 
Macintosh of Yale has been so conspicuous. But quite 
simply, and whatever their theory of knowledge, I be- 
lieve all can agree that a man becomes religious in 
the moment in which he is somehow rendered vividly 
conscious of the meaningful altogetherness of all 
things, and of a new quality of life associated with 
that consciousness and dependent upon its mainte- 
nance or recurrence. Call that meaningful altogether- 
ness God; call Jesus the man who so far as we know has 
been most uniformly conscious of it and in harmony 
with it, so that in him we see God; and eall that new 
quality of life which glows contagiously in him by the 
name he gave it—eternal life; and there we have, I 
think, a single yet sufficient description of that re- 
ligious experience which it is the business of Christian 
theology to bring into cogent relation for intellectual 
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purposes with this world, or experience as limited by 
five senses and four dimensions. 

Every genuine theology is some sort of attempt 
to establish that correlation. Many or perhaps all 
theologies bungle in the attempt; but no amount of 
bungling can invalidate or even impugn the religious 
experience from which all alike take their rise. Here 
lies the explanation of the identity of Christian re- 
ligion wherever it is known at first hand, despite di- 
versities of theory to account for it in terms of the 
intellect. 

As I have tried to express the thought-content 
of the evangelical faith to my people, I have felt in- 
creasingly the need, in confronting an alert modern 
audience, of finding terms within their own accustomed 
universe of discourse which shall suggest to them 
clearly what a careful study shows to have been the 
phases of religious life and thought underlying the 
New Testament writings, though they are expressed 
there in the terminology of a totally different world- 
view, alien to us—that pattern of mental habits which 
Spengler has with amazing perspicuity described under 
the caption of the ““Magian Mind.” So I suggest that 
as amateur theologians we modern preachers need to 
be working steadily towards a Revised Version of the 
theological vocabulary. I should like to give a few 
illustrations, just to show the idea, of verbal equations 
which have seemed to me illuminating. 

One such equation is hinted in the significance 
I have already ascribed to Jesus’ phrase, “eternal life.”’ 
If anything in New Testament exegesis be incontro- 
vertible, it is that the everlastingness of individual 
human lives—the survival of all personalities, for 
weal or woe—is taken for granted, while the word 
correctly rendered “‘eternal”’ in the American Standard 
Version never means “everlasting,’”’ as in the Author- 
ized Version. That is, it never has a quantitative 
intention; it is always qualitative. Jesus came to 
give men a new kind of life, here and hereafter, through 
bringing them into recreative touch with God. This 
adjective which he used to designate it is, as a matter 
of fact, the only word in the New Testament corre- 
sponding with what we now mean when we use the 
word “spiritual” and are not using it carelessly as a 
mere synonym of “‘devotional.’”’ The New Testament 
word officially translated “spiritual” really means 
“psychic” or even, though without a deprecatory 
sense, something very like “‘spiritistic.’”” This single 
observation has seemed to me to cast a flood of light 
upon our source literature. Yet I doubt if anyone can 
fail to find in it what he has always felt to be true 
about the genius of early Christianity. 

Let us take next the Pauline and Lutheran formula 
basic to Protestantism, “Salvation by faith.”” What 
does salvation mean? What does faith mean? Sal- 
vation means release from the lower for the higher life. 
That is clearly what the experience meant to the first 
Christians. It is a process, not a single event, though 
in the process some single event may stand out as a 
turning-point. It is an inward transformation, not an 
outward act of executive clemency on the part of God 
as Judge or Pardon Board. And faith means a course 
of mental action proceeding from the affirmation of 
God toward the transformation of character through 
realizing His being, presence and love at all times. 


This stands out in every relevant passage of the New 
Testament. Faith is the prayer of affirmation, which 
properly underlies all other forms of prayer. The 
contrast between faith and works is not then between 
inertia and effort, but between correct thinking about 
and attitudes toward life starting from the Christlike 
God as major premise, on the one hand, and on the 
other the mere performance of outward actions, 
whether moral or ceremonial, because they are pre- 
scribed by supposed authority. 

But we cannot make any valuable affirmations 
about God unless we are sure that He can be counted 
on for steadfastness or consistency. For otherwise 
what is true of Him at one time might not be at an- 
other. The New Testament notably corrects the Old 
in this regard, that God is not to be thought of as 
changing His mind or temper, but as being always the 
same—wise, good, and loving. How do we express 
nowadays the idea of such dependability in all weath- 
ers? By the word “‘principle.’”’ If God be a principle, 
however, can He also be personal—that is, self-con- 
scious and self-determining? We have never known a 
human person who was entirely consistent, to be sure. 
We do not regard inconsistency as a virtue, however, 
but asa defect. So, if we speak of God as being a Per- 
son with the consistency of a Principle, we are not 
perpetrating an absurdity. And we are putting the 
vital truth about Him into language which our hearers ~ 
can understand by combining two analogies in their 
everyday experience. 

Again, how is God related to the world? Here 
another obvious analogy, despite its equally obvious 
limitations, will carry us far enough to clear up baf- 
fling puzzles, as to omni-presence and omniscience. 
We can say—and it will doubtless be true as far as it 
goes—that God is related to all being, to the Universe 
both within and beyond the senses and dimensions 
which bound our horizon, asa man isrelated to his body. 

We have defined salvation as release from the 
lower for the higher life. And we have defined the 
higher life as a new quality of living which comes to 
men through vivid awareness of God as not hypo- 
thetical but real—real in the same way that we are, 
and in a higher degree. But what of the lower life? 
At once we think of St. Paul’s contrasting of Adam 
and Christ—and of his statements concerning the 
natural man who is under condemnation—and of the 
depressing dogma of the fall of man and original sin. 
But we no longer believe that Adam was historical. 
We cannot regard the natural as such as being bad. 
We must hold that chronologically and as a race man 
has risen from the abyss instead of having fallen into 
it from pristine perfection. And it is incredible that 
sin should run in our veins from infancy like an heredi- 


- tary disease. Must we then dismiss all this terminol- 


ogy? The terminology, no doubt; but what if truths 
still pertinent are concealed within it? Can we dis- 
entangle them? It can be done perhaps in the fol- 
lowing way, without any unfairness that I can dis- 
cover to St. Paul. 

The story of Adam had never been theologically - 
exploited in Israel. St. Paul lifted it up out of neg- 
lected legend because it offered a convenient and pic- 
turesque antithesis to Jesus, bringing out his glory 
in vigorous relief. When he spoke of the natural 
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man, he did so in the absence of statistical metaphors to 
date, in order to invent a designation for that general- 
ization known to us today as the average man. He 
offered Adam as the archetype of the average man, 
without asking or caring whether as an actual man 
Adam had ever lived or not. The fall of man is not a 
prehistoric racial catastrophe but a startling image of 
individual disaster in initial conscious departure from 
the right—an image which carries conviction to every 
sensitive conscience. It has nothing to do, one way or 
the other, with the fact and problems of evolution. 
And original sin is no poison of guilt in the blood, but 
simply a salient way of pointing out the fact that from 
infancy every one of us has felt downward pulls as 
well as upward pushes in his own soul. 

Soul? That is a misleading word, too. Why not 
say “personality”? It means the same thing—the 
unique center of consciousness, and its characteristic 
and temperamental orientations—while it avoids a 
multitude of quasi-materialistic overtones which have 
accumulated since New Testament days. 

What causes the upward pushes in our personali- 
ties? The New Testament says, ‘‘The Spirit of God.” 
“Spirit”? means a breath or breeze—something that 
blows in. Its modern analogue is “influence,” which 
means something that flows in. Many who feel sus- 
picious about spirits are not only open-minded but 
highly susceptible to influences good or bad. If we 
teach people to think of God as the source and vital 
air of all positive being; and of the influence of God, 
like the influence of sunshine on a man’s mood; and of 
Jesus as not only conveying but in his very character 
being the only completely satisfying idea of God—then 
we have a doubtless rough and ready but eminently 
workable formula for most if not all that the dogma of 
the Holy Trinity meant to its framers. 

The Spirit or influence of God in Christ is tan- 
gibly at work in the world through the Church. What 
is the Church? An individual Church is a body of 
men and women and children who are united into 
household intimacies and upon joint tasks through 
worship of God and the service of mankind which is 
inspired by our love for Him and His love towards 
and in us. A study of the Church in action as re- 
flected in the New Testament will verify this simple 
definition as against all sophisticated specifications 
of orders and the like. A Church is a body; and Christ 
is its head. That is a metaphor still so self-interpret- 
ing as to need no translation. It is a true Church if 
it is a true household, and not otherwise. That 
definition measures up to the primitive standard both 
in what it takes in, and what it shuts out. 

And all the true Churches in the world are some- 
how one in what ancient usage names the Holy Catholic 
Church. But, alas, since St. Cyprian ‘Catholic’ has 
not meant “universal’’ so much as “‘sacramentarian,”’ 
that is, representative of the debased view that salva- 
tion depends, save for God’s uncovenanted mercies, 
upon regular participation in prescribed ceremonies 
which are actual avenues to all and sundry of a sort of 
supernatural fluid called divine grace. We are not 
sacramentarians, I trust. Moreover, how can so many 
kinds of Churches be in effect one Church? 

But the difficulty is cleared away if for “Church” 
in the universal sense we say instead ‘Community,’ 


and speak of the ‘“‘World Christian Community” rather 
than of the “Holy Catholic Church.” Then many 
kinds of Churches in one Church become as natural to 
our understanding as many kinds of houses in one 
town. Are we leaving anything out except super- 
stition? Idon’t thinkso. The World Christian Com- 
munity, moreover, is a fact as actual and as under- 
standable as, for instance, the International Order, and 
a good deal more influential and promising than the 
precarious international order at the present moment. 

Some special connection, variously described, 
exists in Christian thought between the Church and 
the Kingdom of God, or of Christ, or of Heaven. Can 
anything be done towards elucidating that confused 
Kingdom concept? Perhaps two suggestions may help. 

First, Jesus’ teaching deals with three phases of 
the Kingdom. We may differentiate them as the 
Kingdom above or the eternal Kingdom, the Kingdom 
within, and the Kingdom on earth. The Kingdom 
above is the Universe as God sees it, let us say, sub 
specie aeternitatis, with all processes completed and all 
partial wrongs righted in the perfect whole, the Ever- 
lasting Now. The Kingdom within is the reign of God 
over the mind and heart and will of a man who has 
awakened to the reality of the Eternal Kingdom. The 
Kingdom on earth is that positive vindication and 
manifestation of eternal principle which will be brought 
about in an orderly human society throughout the 
world by the influence of God through men who know 
and serve Him. 

Second, the word translated “Kingdom” does 
not always, and certainly does not only, mean the 
realm or area over which God is ascendant, but also 
and sometimes only the fact of His ascendancy—His 
Kingship. If we sometimes, then, said ‘‘Kingship” or 
‘reign’ or “sovereignty” instead of “Kingdom,” 
which suggests a geographical domain, we should make 
our meaning clearer. 

I have gone over this ground, and proposed these 
alternatives to words obscured by the aura they have 
acquired, not under any delusion that my proposals 
will in themselves prove generally acceptable, but 
simply in order to point out the sort of thing which 
seems to me to fall properly and interestingly within 
the scope of every preacher as an amateur theologian. 
It is quite possible that in some connections I may seem 
to have falsified certain ideas of our religion, either by 
my conclusions or by my omissions; that I have in- 
adequately paraphrased instead of effecting a com- 
plete up-to-date translation. I can reply only that I 
shall be sorry but not surprised if it is so. At any 
rate I have honestly done my best. 

And irrespective of particular and provisional re- 
sults I must say that I have full confidence in the 
process here undertaken—both that it is tenable and 
that it is imperative. For the people in our pews are 
still concerned, and eagerly, to hear comprehensible 
and persuasive statements of the answers of the 
Christian religion to the basic questions, What, 
Whence, Why, and Whither? And, because it rep- 
resents at the source the Christian norm of religious 
experience and explanation, the New Testament will 
still strike home to attentive hearts, provided we can 
bring it over out of the Magian dialect into the pungent 
idiom of the twentieth century. 
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UNDERSHIRTS AND MINISTERS 
Shelby H. Jarman 

SHORT time ago, I was invited to be a member 
of the visiting committee sent by the New 
York State Convention of Universalists to the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University. At 
first, I wondered of what possible use a mere manu- 
facturer of undershirts could be to the study of the 
problems of a theological school, but after spending 
two days with the faculty and students in Canton, it 
dawned on me that the problems involved in turning 
out undershirts and ministers had far more in com- 

mon than appears at first glance. 

In the making of undershirts, our basic raw ma- 
terials are yarns, but not all yarns are suitable. Some 
yarns have a fine appearance, but lack sufficient tensile 
strength to stand the strains to which they would be 
subjected. Others do not have enough strength of 
fiber or lack some other necessary quality and must 
be rejected before we start. So, all in all, we find the 
selection of the proper raw material to be of the utmost 
importance, and the maintenance of our supply of 
these raw materials requires a continuous and unend- 
ing search throughout the country. 

Having selected the proper yarn for our under- 
shirt, this raw material then passes through our plant, 
being transformed by the skill of many through whose 
hands it passes. First it is knit into a fabric and then 
shaped to a somewhat definite pattern. There are, of 
course, many sizes and kinds of undershirts, but they 
must all follow a rather basic and fundamental pattern 
so that when the finished garment is sent out into the 
world, it will be recognized for what it is. 

So far, the comparison between the producing of 
undershirts and ministers is fairly obvious. Let us 
now examine the finished products and see if our 
analogy still holds. Our first aim in making an under- 
shirt is to make one that will wear well. It must also 
bring comfort to the ultimate consumer, warming him 
when the winds are cold, and absorbing the sweat of 
his body when the going is strenuous. Our ideal under- 
shirt must not shrink after it leaves our hands, and it 
must be elastic to fit the varying sizes of men. It must 
also be resilient, so that when it is stretched almost 
to the breaking point, its fabric will not be distorted or 
its usefulness destroyed. But above all else, it must 
wear well. 

Like the church, we then have the problem of 
making men want our product. We view with dismay 
the modern trend of youth to dispense with under- 
shirts and their feeling that they can get along just 
as well without them. The older generations who look 
upon an undershirt as indispensable have kept our 
industry alive, but their decreasing numbers have not 
been sufficient to keep our industry prosperous. View- 
ing with dismay is not enough in itself to make youth 
return to the wearing of undershirts, no matter how 
strongly we feel that their future well-being and com- 
fort would be enhanced if they would only do what we 
thought best for them. So we have had to change and 
modify our product, adding a sleeve here and a collar 
there until a garment was produced that young people 
were glad to buy and wear. Calling it by whatever 
name they will, sport shirt, polo shirt, tennis shirt, 
it is still basically the same old knitted undershirt, 


changed and modified, it is true, to meet changed and 
modified conditions, but appealing to youth and still 
giving them the comfort and protection we felt they 
should have. And incidentally, bringing renewed life 
and activity to an industry that was slowly drying 
up. 

If carried too far, a comparison such as this would 
inevitably fail. If there be any lesson in these thoughts 
perhaps it is that the basic problems, principles, and 
ideals underlying any field of human endeavor are 
applicable to many other fields, no matter how far 
apart they may at first appear to be. The production 
of undershirts or ministers, cabbages or kings, and the 
building up of a church or a manufacturing plant, a 
college or a hot-dog stand, all seem to require the same 
basic principles and ideals. If we can only instill in 
our young people the right ideals and the right prin- 
ciples in any one field, no matter how small it may be, 
we can look forward with confidence to their ability 
to apply these principles in whatever field they may 
be called upon to serve. 


THE LAST CROW 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 
URING the summer of last year I became ex- 
tremely interested in a community of crows. 
I would lie on a little hill and watch them for 
longer than one could watch any human crowd. 

Late in the afternoon they would return to their 
disreputable nests. In splendid formation they would 
return, and with immense noise. Their cawing some- 
times made them seem like a convocation of clergy- 
men. Sometimes they were exactly like a women’s 
club—caw, caw—introducing the speaker who had 
come to give her marvelous lecture on the inferior 
crows of England, amusingly called rooks there, whose 
standard of living was so much lower than their own, 
the trees being most antiquated and inconvenient. 
Again, they seemed to be discussing the possibility of 
a male voice choir, or exchanging caws about “that 
little old mother of mine,” to whom they had just sent 
a box of beautiful twigs. 

Yes, I had many profitable hours observing those 
Crows. - 

But above all I became absorbed in the sight of 
one crow always behind the others; never ahead. He 
may have had some special duty, but I do not think 
so. Tome he seemed very odd. Now and then I saw 
other crows attacking him. When they flew home in 
their perfect formation, he was zig-zagging in the rear. 
When they had their noisy jokes, he was outside. 
Flapping along, he was always left out of everything. 
Even his caw was different. He had a slight stammer, 
and could not get his C’s right—the very letter he most 
wanted. He seemed to me like the person who arrives 
at the party and is noticed by nobody; like the person 
who sits alone on a back chair; like the customer 
who is overlooked; like the diner in the restaurant 
who is never attended to. Always flying behind and 
alone. 

Yet as I watched that crow in those pleasant 
summer days, he cheered me greatly. For he never 
gave up; he flew; he came back; he cawed; he did what 
he could with the utmost will. 
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And as I watched him day after day, I discovered 
that it was he, and not the others, who had something 
to say to me. For going with the crowd is easy 
enough; cawing with the gang is simple; but to fly alone 
and still to fly; to caw with a stammer and still to caw 
—ah!, that is courage, if you like. 


* * * 


THE LOCAL CHURCH AND THE EUROPEAN 
REFUGEE 


T the request of the national agencies for Euro- 
pean refugees—the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees and the corresponding 

Jewish body—the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has undertaken to enlist the co- 
operation of local churches in a plan for helping refu- 
gee families to find self-respecting and self-supporting 
places in the life of American communities. The cen- 
tral idea is that a local church will accept a carefully 
defined responsibility for a special refugee family (or 
individual) that is to settle in the community where 
the church is located. 

1. At the request of the Federal Council, Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary Emeritus, 
will serve as the official connecting link between the 
local churches and the national organizations which 
are serving the refugees arriving in this country under 
the quota law. Miss Anna E. Caldwell, secretary of 
the Women’s Co-operating Commission of the Federal 
Council, will have special responsibility in enlisting 
the co-operation of women. 

2. A congregation which is willing to sponsor a 
refugee family may express its preference as to whether 
the family should be (a) Protestant, (b) Jewish, (c) 
a family resulting from a mixed marriage. 

3. Wherever possible the church agrees to as- 
sume the following responsibilities for a refugee family 
(or individual) in its community: 

(a) Give friendly help to the family in becoming 
adjusted to its new environment, including its relation 
to schools, community agencies, cultural and medical 
facilities, business and industrial life. 

(b) Support the family for a limited period to be 
agreed upon in advance, perhaps three or six months, 
in case remunerative employment is not secured at 
once. The amount of such financial assistance will 
naturally depend upon the size of the family. 

4. When a local church has indicated its readi- 
ness to co-operate in this project, Dr. Macfarland will 
arrange for the assignment of the refugee family (or 
individual) to the church under the conditions agreed 
upon. 

5. In case the refugee does not become satisfac- 
torily adjusted or earn his living in the new community, 
and the local church is not willing to continue to carry 
a further responsibility for him, Dr. Macfarland will 
negotiate with the appropriate national organization 
with a view to making the required adjustments. 

6. So far as possible the national organizations 
will meet any preferences which local churches may 
express as to the type of refugee to be assigned to them, 
with special reference to previous occupational or pro- 
fessional experience and qualifications. But in view 
of the difficulty of attempting exactitude, it is desir- 
able that such preferences be in general terms, leav- 


ing the refugee committees to make the best possible 
selection or offer the best possible choices. As an ex- 
pression of human brotherhood and in view of the 
great help given by Jews to other than Jewish agencies 
it is hoped that some of the co-operating churches will 
offer to receive Jewish refugees. 

Correspondence is invited with the representative 
of the Federal Council, the Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 

* * * 


JUST WIRING HIM A SMOKE 


In two or three days he had telephoned several times to 
try to connect with a friend in his office on the other side of the 
city. Each time he was informed that his friend was “not in 
the office now,” or “in conference,’ or “out of the city.’ He 
was becoming discouraged and exasperated, but rang once 
more, and asked: 

“Hello, is my friend Bill there now?” 


“Yes, sir, he is,’’ said the operator sweetly. ‘‘Would you 
like to speak to him?”’ 
“NO—oh, no, of course not,” yelled the caller. ‘I simply 


wanted to hand him a cigar.’’—H/xchange. 


* * * 


THE GLORY OF ASHES 


Charles Gustav Girelius 


Lords, rulers and people of all lands and races—fellow 
humanity, 

All who have fought wars and suffered victories and 
defeats, 

All who have built empires and torn them down: 

What have we won, what have we gained and what 
have we achieved? 

Devastated cities and ruined farms lie in the trail of 
armies; 

Homes have been broken and children have fled bewil- 
dered and lost before rumbling tanks and blazing 
guns; 

Youth have been killed and their capacity for creative 
deeds blighted; 

The gifts of God and the arts of man have been tossed 
into the crucible of destruction. 

Was it for this that God created the earth and made 
man in His own image? 

Was it for this that God endowed the brain with genius 
and the hand with skill? 

Was it for this that man has striven through the ages, 
rising from savage origin, winning to the greatness 
of Newton and Goethe? 

Was it for this that the poets have sung, as in their high 
moods they dreamed of a Golden Age yet to be? 

Was it for this that science has brought to light the laws 
and forces of nature, only to make them serve as 
implements of war? 

Was it for this that industry was dedicated to the service 
of man, only to witness desolation on the far-flung 
battlefield of Flanders? 

For what gain, for what purpose, for what hope of great- 
ness, for what satisfaction of soul, has this been 
done? 

What passions of hatred embitter the living, and what 
memories of horror have been carried into the spirit 
world! 

What burden of prayer have the stricken children 
brought to God in their cries of anguish! 

And when slain youth appear before the Judgment Seat, 
what will they say to God, and what will God in 
His mercy say to them? 

We pay a fearful price for the glory of ashes! 
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OF PARSON THEOPHILUS PINK, D. D. 
Francis W. McPeek 


This of the Reverend Theophilus Pink, 
A clerical anomaly, 

Who endeared and enraged and distressed and inspired 
In a saintly, but tart, ministry. 

A remarkable man, and distinguished his work,— 
Which went on for forty odd years,— 

Of speaking his mind, whether kind or unkind, 
And boxing his Best Members’ ears. 


An incredible kind of a preacher he was, 
With a nose that split through the mists 

When he strode down the valley announcing the Lord, 
And, if occasion demanded, with fists. 

Wide fame he accrued for his beak and his smile 
And his usual disheveled state,— 

For the deep rolling bass that boomed when he laughed 
As he stopped in the dusk at your gate. 


Fair often that was if you lived on the road 
That led to the Sid Wilson ridge, 

You’d see him go by, wading twilight breast high, 
And cross on the little log bridge, 

Coat-tails a-flappin’ like Ichabod Crane’s 
And a battered, black felt on his head,— 

You chuckled sometimes at the angel he’d make, 
Or wished that he looked better fed. 


But, as I was saying, he’d take that lone walk, 
Rushing by at an impious pace, 

And after an hour or so he’d come back 
With relief on his homely, lined face. 

He’d come slowly, whistling, if whistling’ it was, 
And linger a while by your fence 

Discussing with insight a thousand odd things, 
And every blamed word making sense. 


He’d hold forth on measles and jam and on debts 
And on morals and strange Indian lore, 

Or he’d tell of his love for Bach and clay{pipes, 
And thump human meanness and war. 

Every syllable’d fall with the careful restraint 
Of a man who thought ere he spoke, 

And miraculously, quite, that I think of it now, 
He knew how to point with a joke. 


We listened agape, for Pinkie was fun, 
And his teaching more than an art; 

It was love based on thought, and thought upon God, 
And God hidden deep in a heart. 

His was wisdom and kindness distilled crystal clear 
To be poured into minds that were not 

Already enclosed by opinions of men 
Who neither had learned, nor forgot. 


Aye, him we admired for his shrewd, sparkling wit, 
Yet as much for his actions, I think, 

For we knew that wherever there was sorrow or spite, 
There, also, in person, was Pink. 

He had a sixth sense for things that were wrong 
With the folk of the parish and town, 

And without being told he’d make his way straight 
And come in, speaking kind, and sit down. 


No child could be ill that he’d not sit and watch 
By the bed through a crucial night, 

And for parents there’d be in his presence alone 
Warm comfort and cheer in their fight. 

Even death entered in, with him, a new friend, 
And the dying smiled when they knew, 
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For Pinkie, by candor, by humor, and Word, 
Would give them his own point of view. 


Thus infinitely tender the touch of his hand 
On the shoulder of one who knew grief, 
And granite his faith when spates of despair 

Swept al! but himself past belief. 


Yet mighty his strength when his anger was stirred 
At a brutal transgression of right; 

There’d blaze in his pale, lanky face a cold hate 
That pierced through your soul like a light. 

He averred he’d no patience with malice and greed, 
And less with respectable vice; 

To them he was willing to turn the cheek once, 
But—shame on the man who turned twice. 


There was Thaddeus Jones and H. Milton Brooks 
Who discovered he meant what he said, 

And the Preston boys once asserted on oath 
That the Parson was Satan instead. 

He could hoist up Big Jan by the scruff of the neck 
And fan him at length with a birch; 

And the best of the story is that once when he did, 
Big Jan started coming to church! 


I could tell you for hours, and maybe I shall, 
Of Parson Theophilus Pink; 
How he ministered to us for forty odd years, 
How he battled, and preached, and could think. 
But the most wonderful thing was how he stood us 
In our state of original sin,— 
The secret was found in those lone evening walks,— 
And not in his love or his grin. 


He did it because, as he told me one day, 

Man’s duty strikes deeper than joy, 
And he gave me the method of duty endured, 

Which I pondered, and kept, though a boy. 
“‘There’ll be times when you’re wearied and crushed by 

your load, 

When you cry for release from His Will, 
So, lad, when they come, seek a moment apart... . 

A moment with Him... . on some hill... .”’ 

* * * 


WAS HE SOFT-HEARTED OR SOFT-HEADED? 


The following story seems to have had its first appearance 
in The Christian Observer. It comes to us second or third-handed, 
and we deem it worthy of continuing its journey until it gets 
clear around: 

A correspondent at New Castle, Delaware, says that a 
Philadelphian who has a farm near New Castle and goes to and 
from the city on a commuter train published the following notice: 

“To whom it may (but I fear it will not) concern: 

“Once more an impulsive visitor has taken my pumpkins. 
I regret this on his account, because, as they were not ripe, he 
will have small pleasure from them. A little patient waiting 
would have made the pumpkins better and his act no worse. I 
am not discouraged, but confess a slight sense of disappointment 
that neither of us has reaped a reward of his labors. That he 
may arrange his future activities it seems but kind to advise him 
now that he cannot rely upon me next year, but then must 
seek new pastures. I would continue to plant pumpkins were it 
not that they seem to allure my friend and dull his conscience, to 
entice him to evil and ensnare his morals, and in general to de- 
grade him. I will do nothing to hurt any man, nothing to hinder 
his growth in grace, and if pumpkins cause my brother to offend 
I will plant them no more. He and I must forego mine for the 
future, and if he regrets them no more than I do there will be at 
least two very cheerful persons in New Castle.’’—Religious 
Telescope. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Mess of Superficialities 
Sons But Not Heirs. By Alfred J. Pen- 
ney. (G. P.Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 

Another ‘‘What-is-the-matter-with-the 
Church” sort of book, and the author states 
the sad conditions clearly and impressively 
in the two opening chapters. But, as usual 
in these discussions, he is stronger in paint- 
ing the situation than in providing rem- 
edies. 

The causes of decline as he sees them are, 
in the first instance, the difference between 
the preaching the young people need, and 
what the older people, the financial pillars, 
want. He bears down hard, too, on the 
clogging of pastoral efficiency by these 
same pillars. Ministerial restlessness and 
the frequent changing, accordingly, of 
pastors is also a weakening factor—he 
advocates equalizing of salaries for this, so 
that wherever a preacher may be his salary 
remains the same. 

There is also the often-heard insistence 
that the Church takes things too easy, 
lives a “‘cushioned”’ existence. The ‘‘way 
of the cross’ is a medicine sorely needed, 
he insists, and “‘the Christian religion be- 
ing a missionary religion must have a zeal 
for spiritual conquest in order to survive,” 
which would appear to be a putting the 
eart before the horse—over and over 
though we hear it urged, in missionary 
“‘pep-talks.” How can the Church have a 
“zeal for conquest’’ before it has spiritual 
zeal as such? The whole problem is that 
of developing a religious zeal that shall vi- 
talize all aspects of the Church’s work, 
including that of missions. 

Aside from the aforementioned sugges- 
tions, the book, in its latter half, flattens 
out into a general, very, very general, 
considering of the Church’s duty and op- 
portunity regarding today’s problems: 
Divorce, social problems, world peace (tak- 
ing the extreme pacifist position) and 
missions (he is not pleased with ‘“‘Re- 
thinking Missions,’’ which many of us 
think a decided advance in religious 
thought). 

The blurb states that these chapters 
were radio broadcasts on the NBC hook- 
up and they show, indeed, traces of this, 
their setting, in their clearness and in- 
terestingness, and also, alas, in the too 
frequent outcropping of clichés and plati- 
tudes. 

There are indications too of an underly- 
ing old-school point of view and phrase- 
ology in the closing chapters in which, 
more than in the book’s first half, the 
author seems to revert to type. He says, 
for example, there that “‘the Church of our 
day, plus its Christ, is more than a match 
for all the foes of our modern world,” and 
again: “God through Christ can only re- 
verse the present decline of our churches 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


by working in and through the people of 
the churches’—in such mere phrases, 
quite meaningless to the world of today, 
he winds up his mess of superficialities. 

The fact is that these churches we love 
are too much subsisting on their past 
achievements and impetus. They are 
still well supported financially, surprisingly 
so, considering their spiritual condition. 
It is not among us but among the newer 
religions, the Christian Scientists, the 
Nazarenes, the Holy Rollers, ete., yes, and 
the totalitarian youth, that there bursts 
forth a real, vital, driving live-steam en- 
thusiasm! Our average communicant 
(not to speak of the garden-variety mem- 
ber of our parishes) is appallingly ignorant 
and inattentive, religiously speaking, and 
quite limp and anemic as regards any re- 
ligious devotion, through church channels 
at least—I add that, because extra-church- 
ly idealism and helpfulness are found, 
again and again. 

Such remarks fall also, be it granted, into 
the error of seeing the sad situation vividly, 
without having any remedy at hand; but 
the remedies suggested in the book under 
review are too slight and puny for the grim 
malady in question. And in any case, it 
is folly to insist, as this author does, in 
effect, that all would be well if the churches 
but performed their traditional functions 
more earnestly, with every member co- 
operating. The fact that we are lacka- 
daisical is itself the problem. Why are we 
so? Nobody has as yet begun to dig into 
the situation from that angle. 

John E. LeBosquet. 


* * 
*“*The Key to Success in Life’’ 
The Sermon on the Mount. By Em- 
met Fox. (Harper. $1.50.) 


The jacket of this book carries the state- 
ment that it is “The Key to Success in 
Life.” In other words, it is one more ef- 
fort to link up belief and thought with 
every-day living, in order to show those 
who want to learn how to live a more 
abundant life. 

That such an effort is greatly needed is 
evidenced by the fact that so many writers 
try to meet its challenge. And that very 
many of those who are conscious of a real 
need for light on their pathway hope to 
find a secret that will work miracles with- 
out co-operation on their own part is 
shown by the way in which multitudes run 
from one teacher to another, with slight 
results, for the most part. 

Mr. Fox bases his whole teaching on the 
Sermon on the Mount. He analyzes it in 
detail to show how plain and direct are the 
teachings of Jesus, and how revolutionary 
will be the results when their significance 
is grasped and seriously put to work in in- 
dividual lives. Prayer is the “‘spiritual key 
which unlocks the mystery of Bible teach- 
ing.” To learn to use this Key is to be- 


come a changed personality, able to make 
life richer and to escape material trials. 

However, by prayer as a spiritual key 
the author means something greater and 
more inclusive than can be realized until 
one makes a real effort at both under- 
standing and demonstration. In fact, 
many words that have lost their vitality 
are made to carry a greater meaning than 
usual. But great words should be rescued 
from the confusion and obscurity that come 
from common usage without thought. 

The courage, confidence and clarity of 
this presentation of spiritual ideas are 
worthy of appreciation. Anyone who will 
rethink the Sermon on the Mount in terms 
of the point of view set forth by Mr. Fox 
will be helped and enlightened in the de- 
gree in which he will put its ideas at work 
in his own life. His exposition of the power 
of attention and habitual thought is il- 
luminating. 

It is a pleasure to commend a book with 
such possibilities of usefulness. 

Effie McCollum Jones. 


* * 
Three Plays for Amateurs 


Roger Williams. Haym Salomon. The 
Lords Baltimore. Three plays by 
Marcus Bach. (Walter H. Baker. Each 
play 35 cents.) 


These three plays from Baker’s ““Cham- 
pions of Democracy Series” represent a 
step in the right direction for amateur 
players, but unfortunately only a step and 
that too smalla one. Although the central 
idea of each is well chosen, and although 
they present fundamentally sound ideas 
for the amateur to remember when the 
play is over, they are badly written and 
poorly constructed. 

“Roger Williams” is the best of the 
three. With the omission of the anti- 
climax contained in the last three pages 
and with many of the lines rewritten it 
might be useful for a group to use after a 
study of early champions of religious lib- 
erty in this country. ‘‘The Lords Balti- 
more” is particularly stilted as to conver- 
sation, and with so much interpolated 
material that the basic ideas are lost in the 
confusion. ‘‘Haym Salomon’’ is the most 
poorly written of the three. If one be- 
lieves that money is basic to success in 
war, and that war is essential to the realiza- 
tion of liberty, it might be rewritten. As 
it stands it is wholly unacceptable to those 
of us who believe that war is not the way 
to freedom and democracy, and with its 
poor construction succeeds more nearly 
in engendering feelings against the Jewish 
race, for it seems to present Haym Salo 
mon as the exception which proves the rule. 

The idea of a series of plays on the 
“Champions of Democracy” is a good one; 
the ideal of plays that are worth while for 
amateurs is one we have been working for 
these many years; unfortunately, how- 
ever, these plays do not represent the ful- 
fillment of our aims. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


" 


The Student Council, 
a regular part of the 
Institute of Religious 
Education at Ferry 
Beach, 


laboratory 


is in itself a 
in leader- 
Here 


are the members of 


ship education. 


last year’s Council. 


MISS WINCHESTER TO STAY ON 


The General Sunday School Association 
is happy to announce that Miss Margaret 
Winchester, who has served as interim staff 
worker for the past three months, is to con- 
tinue in the capacity of staff worker for the 
coming year. The action to engage Miss 
Winchester was taken by the board of 
trustees of the G. 8. S. A. after conference 
with the board of trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, at meetings 
held in Boston from May 27 to 29. 

In accepting the invitation to remain for 
the year, Miss Winchester writes: ‘‘I have 
enjoyed my first three months with the 
G. 8. 8S. A., and I welcome this chance to 
go on.”’ 

Hearty praise for Miss Winchester’s 
work has come from many quarters, and 
religious workers and church school boards 
have written to urge the continuation of 
her services. This endorsement merely 
deepened the impression of effectiveness 
which Miss Winchester had made on the 
staff and the board of trustees. 

Her work will continue through the 
summer, with time taken out for a confer- 
ence at Winnepesaukee July 22 to Aug. 3, 
and one at Durham, N. H., Aug. 18 to 25. 
It is planned that Miss Winchester be at 
Ferry Beach for a short time to become 
acquainted with teachers and other leaders 
in religious education. 

Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


JUNE 30, 1940 


Confronting the G. S. S. A. at this time 
of year is the ever-recurring question, 
“Will all pledges, per capitas and other 
payments be in hand when our books close 
on June 30?” Though board and staff 
members try to cut the Association’s gar- 
ment according to its cloth, it is never cer- 
tain that efforts in that direction have been 
successful until time to tear “June” from 
the office calendar pad. 

You can help by checking with your 
church school treasurer, or with your 


own check book—if, as an individual, you 
intended to make a contribution this year 
but so far have not done it. There is still 
time and, who knows, that extra $10, $5, 
or $2 gift may make the difference between 
a balanced and an unbalanced budget. 

* * 


NEW COURSES OF STUDY LIST 


Superintendents of Universalist church 
schools will receive shortly a new list of 
courses of study recommended for use in 
our schools. This will supplement and 
bring up to date the one prepared in the 
fall of 1938. Miss Winchester has searched 
and read tirelessly in an effort to acquaint 
our workers with new materials which are 
suitable for use in our schools. Her work 
added to the original pamphlet prepared 
by Miss Yates will provide a helpful guide 
for every wise leader who is already think- 
ing about courses for next year. 

* * 


THE NURSERY ROLL DEPARTMENT 
PARTY 


June is a good time for the annual 
Nursery Roll Department Party, when all 
the babies who are enrolled are invited to 
come with their mothers for an afternoon 
of play together. If possible, an outdoor 
party may be arranged, in a garden or on 
someone’s lawn. If the church school is 
equipped with a nursery, this makes 
an ideal setting. There may be a room 
at the church where there is a soft rug, 
plenty of sun, and space for running. Some 
of the larger toys, kiddie cars, and blocks 
may be borrowed for the occasion, or each 
child may bring a favorite toy. Picture 
books and balloons are a welcome addi- 
tion. Flowers will make the room at- 
tractive. For the program nursery school 
teachers may be on hand to tell stories 
informally and to guide the activities of 
the children. The refreshments ought to 
be very simple. 

During the afternoon the Nursery Roll 
superintendent will have an opportunity 
to greet each mother and baby, and in- 


troduce the mothers to the minister if he 
can be present. Perhaps arrangements for 
christening on Children’s Day may be 
made. While the children are playing, the 
mothers may enjoy meeting by themselves 
for part of the time, hearing an informal 
talk. Books may be there for the mothers 
to borrow, and magazines such as “First 


_Steps in Christian Nurture,” ‘Children’s 


Religion,” and ‘“Parents.”” Those mothers 
whose children are nearing four may be 
especially interested in talking with the 
beginners’ teacher into whose class their 
children will be going in September. In 
these ways the bonds of friendship and 
mutual understanding between home and 
church may be strengthened. 
M. W. 


* * 


SUFFOLK SCHOOL IS GRATEFUL 


May 24, 1940, marked the end of our 
school term here in Suffolk, Va. The year’s 
work has been very pleasant as well as suc- 
cessful from many points. 

May I express the sincere appreciation 
and gratitude of my co-worker, Miss 
Whack, the pupils, their parents and myself 
for all the wonderful opportunities that 
have come our way because of the co-opera- 
tion, interest, words of encouragement and 
every bit of assistance afforded us through 
you, our “friends,’’ for surely that is what 
you have proved yourselves. 

Realizing as we do that the time has 
come for expansion and that greater ser- 
vice can be had in other lines of work, we 
can have but little regret that we are drop- 
ping our school as such. I am sure that 
our new program will be more far-reaching 
and that many of our delinquent boys and 
girls will be helped. I shall work equally 
hard to make the new work successful. 

God’s richest blessing upon each of you. 

Annie B. Willis. 


* * 


A GREAT GAIN 


Children’s Religion, the magazine for 
parents and teachers which has taken the 
place of The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
has been received with enthusiasm by 
thoughtful people everywhere. Univer- 
salists have been quick to sense its merits 
and many church school teachers and 
parents have subscribed. In less than a 
year the total number of subscribers has 
more than doubled. 

* oo 
FOR THE TEACHERS OF OLDER 
PUPILS 


Teaching Seniors, by Kenneth L. Cober 
and Esther Stricker. Judson Press, 
1940. Forty cents. 

In ten chapters, this little manual for 
teachers of high school boys and girls gives 
helpful suggestions about teaching. As 
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an aid to becoming acquainted with mem- 
bers of the class, a “suggestionaire’”’ is 
given, a check list indicating interests of 
the pupil. Another aid is the observation 
record, to be made by the teacher, based 
on knowledge of and acquaintance with 
the pupil. A good chapter on worship in- 
cludes a service based on picture appre- 
ciation, which is helpful. There are prac- 
tical ideas for useful activities of seniors, 
such as good will tours, assisting in church 
work, ushering, printing, delivering pos- 
ters, publishing a newspaper, work on com- 
missions. There is a section dealing with 
ways of helping a senior to an adequate 
Christian philosophy of life, and a chapter 
on making Bible study interesting. A very 
good list of books for further study is 
given on each subject. The final pages are 
concerned with the teacher, the qualities, 
methods, and procedure of a good teacher. 
A specimen lesson plan, a self-rating scale 
for teachers, and “earmarks of a good 
teacher” are included. 

This book is not intended as a complete 


treatment of the subject, but serves in the 
First Series Courses, as an introduction, 
having within its covers valuable sources 
for further study. It is in the loan library 
or may be purchased from the Universalist 
Publishing House. 

M.W. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the week-end institute to be held at 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 9-11, Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott will lead the conferences 
for church school teachers. It is hoped 
that many leaders who, because of summer 
plans, cannot attend a full week’s institute, 
will plan to take advantage of this three 
day opportunity. 

A vacation church school is being held at 
the First Universalist Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., from July 8 to 19. We sug- 
gest that workers in other Universalist 
churches of Greater Boston visit the 
school, which meets from 9 to 12 every 
morning during these two weeks. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD” 
“and not hearers only.”” How many 
times each one of us who reads this page 
has had these words either given to her as 
a text in her church school days, or has 
heard it preached in a sermon, or has read 
it, or has talked of it in her daily life! 
Probably the times could not be counted 
and it is really not important that the 
times should be counted. What really is 
important, is that we take these words to 
heart, and in our busy daily lives find time 
to put the message of our faith into deeds. 

There is a real challenge to us in these 
turbulent times, to put ourselves out for 
others. Perhaps it is the greatest service 
we can render, if we made it a goal of each 
of us to make one other life more happy 
and useful. 

You ask me promptly what you can do. 
But out of my experience as a social worker, 
and also out of the floods of opportunities 
which appear in our daily paper today, and 
other reading matter, I can find many 
answers not only for you, my readers, but 
for myself. For it is probably true that 
no one of us does as much as we are ca- 
pable of doing and doing well. Therefore, 
in the following statements you will find 
many suggestions of things you can do 
alone, or of ways to make your programs 
next year not only interesting but effective, 
by doing something about what you learn 
at the meetings. These suggestions which 
follow I might add are in line with several 
of the divisions of the program adopted by 
this organization for study and activity 
in the coming year. You will hear them 
referred to over and over again as ‘‘The 
Seven Areas of Life’’ sponsored by the 
Adult Education Movement. 


(1) Why not start right at home with 
your own family, and study such ques- 
tions as the following: (1) Your Home in 
the Making; (b) The Home in Transition; 
(c) The Family and Its Functions Today; 
(d) How a Child’s Idea of God Develops; 
(e) Who are the Consumers of America? 
(All of these subjects are covered interest- 
ingly and helpfully in the Family Life 
Study packets put out by the Council of 
Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Your promotional secretary will be 
glad to secure a supply for you, if you will 
write her.) 

(2) Do we know our own community as 
we should? Do we know the people who 
live there, where they live, the kinds of 
homes they live in, the kinds of work they 
pursue, or would like to pursue? Maps are 
fun, so why not make a series of maps of 
your city or community, large enough so 
that everyone can see them? A map of 
the geography of your community, show- 
ing: (a) Is there a river or some body of 
water? (b) Are there plenty of open spaces, 
parks and playgrounds—where are they? 
(b) Locate your churches, schools, li- 
braries. (ce) Does the railroad run right 
through town? There are innumerable 
things to put on this map. Now, another 
map, this time a sociological map—one on 
which you would show the places in the 
community where the unemployed live, 
where the most people die of tuberculosis 
each year, where the greatest number of 
infant deaths occur, where the highest rate 
of juvenile delinquency is, ete. Another 
map you might make is a racial map, 
showing where the different races live in 
your community. Now, having made all 
these maps, you will be more able to recom- 


mend to the officials of your town new 
legislation, new projects to make your 
community a better place in which to 
live. 

(3) Why not get acquainted with the 
various social agencies and the work they 
do in your community? They can often 
tell you of opportunities of service and you 
can help them to solve some of the major 
social problems which they face, and for 
which they often have neither the time nor 
the money although they see the need. 

(4) Why not make a survey of the kind 
of jobs available in your community? Are 
we training our children in the schools to 
prepare themselves for these opportunities, 
or are we encouraging them to choose vo- 
cations already full? 

(5) What are we doing to help the old 
people, the discouraged, the ‘‘through- 
school but no-job” citizens of our com- 
munity? 

Opportunities are right under our finger- 
tips for service. These are only a few 
suggestions. I assure you I could name 
many more. This next year, aside from the 
work we do regularly, such as sewing or 
knitting, or making toys, for our children 
in the Southern mountains, and in Japan, 
and the work we do for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Camp, and what we do to 
keep our own church a going concern—im- 
portant as all this is, don’t mistake me, for 
I am convinced our own projects should re- 
ceive first attention—besides all this let us 
also see what we can do to make our own 
community a better place to live in and 
work in. 

Ida E. Metz, 
Promotional Secretary. 


P.S. Send us your requests for helps in 
getting out your programs. Nearly always 
we can help you, or secure help for you. 
Our address is 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


* * 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


In line with what has appeared above on 
the question of opportunities, we are eager 
to tell you that the new interdenomina- 
tional study books are off the press, and 
can be secured by writing the Universalist 
Publishing House at 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘‘Uprooted Americans”’ is 60 
cents, plus 25 cents for the pamphlet of 
suggestions on how to use the book. No 
group wants to fail to order both, for both 
are full of invaluable material. The second 
book recommended for study is ‘‘Danger- 
ous Opportunity,” all about the Christian 
mission in China today. This book is 60 
cents in paper covers, plus 25 cents for the 
how to use the pamphlet of suggestions 
which should really go with it. Many of 
you women will want to order these books 
for study now before meeting with us at 
the various institutes. May we say that all 
of us who have seen the books are im- 
pressed with the material in them, and we 
highly recommend them to you. 

ILE. M. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN STEBBINS LEE 
PRESENTED TO ST. LAWRENCE 


An autobiography of John Stebbins Lee, 
first president of St. Lawrence University, 
has been presented to the university by the 
Lee family, Richard C. Ellsworth, secre- 
tary, announced. 

The presentation was made to the board 
of trustees at its annual meeting by Mrs. 
Florence Lee Whitman of Cambridge, 
Mass., a member of the board. The manu- 
script was prepared by Mrs. Whitman, her 
sister, Mrs. James E. Church, also of Cam- 
bridge, and her brother, Dr. John Clarence 
Lee of Stamford, Conn. 

The book, consisting of approximately 
800 typewritten pages, will be kept in the 
university library. It will be available to 
interested students and historians. 

Dr. Lee was president of the university 
from 1859 to 1868. He retired as president 
owing to failing health but later returned 
and accepted a post as professor in the 
theological school which he held until 
1902.—Watertown (N. Y.) Times. 


LAWRENCE Y. P. C. U. OPPOSES 
AFFILIATION WITH 
AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass., has 
passed a resolution opposing affiliation of 
the Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist Church 
with the American Youth Congress, as 
voted by the delegates assembled at the 
51st annual Massachusetts-Rhode Island 
State Convention. They consider that 
such affiliation “is not necessary to carry 
out the aims and objects of the Y. P. C. U., 
and that it would be an act of questionable 
wisdom, weighted with doubtful advan- 
tages and distinct possibilities of unfavor- 
able results.” 


R.L. WEIS _ 
TO CARRY ON 
IN NORTH HATLEY 


At the annual meeting of the North 
Hatley, Que., church, held on Tuesday 
evening, June 11, the minister, Rev. R. L. 
Weis, was engaged for his sixth year. H. 
Nelson Pike was elected a trustee to replace 
T. V. Reed, who resigned. Mr. Weis paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. Reed’s long years of 
devoted service to the church. He had 
been a trustee for 24 years. The other 
officers of the church were re-elected. The 
church is fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. Pike as trustee for, though a young 
man, he is highly regarded and, as he is in 
charge of the local bank, he has good 
business judgment. He is also a regular 
church attendant. 

The county W. C. T. U. convention was 


held in the church on May 31 with a devo- 
tional service that night. 

Mrs. Weis has made two speeches on 
the refugee problem, the first to the North 
Hatley Women’s Institute and the second 
to the county meeting of the Institute at 
Dixville on May 30. 

There was a large congregation at the 
“Day of Prayers for Victory” service held 
in the church on May 26. This service 
was held throughout Canada. 

Superintendent and Mrs. Pennoyer will 
again occupy the parsonage this year while 
Mr. Weis is on vacation in July. 


HELPING REFUGEE CHILDREN 


Rey. George H. Campbell of the Olinda, 
Ont., church writes that Mr. A. Bruner, 
trustee of the church, is helping to plan 
for 500 refugee children expected to arrive 
soon. 


LEIGHTONS OBSERVE 
FIFTIETH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. John H. Leighton of 
North Weymouth, Mass., observed the 
50th anniversary of their marriage May 21 
with a reception in the vestry of the Uni- 
versalist church there. Rev. William E. 
Gardner, pastor, was master of ceremonies 
and in behalf of the gathering presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Leighton with a purse of 
gold. There were numerous other gifts, 
and flowers, cards and wires were received. 
Rev. John Brush of Rochester, N. Y., a 
former pastor of the church, and Mrs. 
Brush were in the receiving line with Mr. 
and Mrs. Leighton. Entertainment was 
provided by an orchestra and by Mrs. 
Madeleine Burrough, who sang, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Donald Metcalf. 

At the town hall, where Mr. Leighton 
is a clerk in the welfare department, he 
was presented with a floor lamp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leighton are both natives 
of Cambridge. They were married in that 
city May 21, 1890, Rev. Frank Rice of 
Marlboro performing the ceremony, as- 
sisted by Rev. Isaac P. Coddington of the 
Third Universalist Church of East Cam- 
bridge. They have lived in North Wey- 
mouth almost 30 years. 


ARTHUR SOULE ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor of the 
Marlboro, Mass., church, was elected 
president at a recent meeting of the Min- 
isters’ Association. 

During the spring months the Ladies’ 
Circle, the John Cotting men’s club and 
the church school had charge of the baked 


bean supper held every Saturday night. 
Members from each group co-operated 
each week and the proceeds were divided 
about the groups for their projects in aid 
of the church. 

The May meeting of the men’s club was 


- preceded by supper at a diner in North- 


boro operated by a parishioner. Gilbert 
Spear, formerly of the Pittsfield, Maine, 
Universalist church, now a business execu- 
tive in Marlboro, was elected to member- 
ship. 

On June 4, the men’s club entertained 
the Ladies’ Social Circle of the church 
and the men’s club of the Methodist church, 
when the movie reel showing the work be- 
ing done at the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Girls at North Oxford was shown, 
together with several reels of travel pic- 
tures. Refreshments were served and a 
donation was made toward the work of the 
Camp. 

The church organizations united in the 
observance of the Family Festival on 
May 12. 

The church choir held a shower in May 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George M. 
Moore in honor of the approaching wed- 
ding of one of its members, Miss Priscilla 
Whitman, to Dr. Frederick W. Lippard. 
Miss Whitman has been a public school 
teacher in Marlboro for several years. 

Mr. Soule was the speaker on Memorial 
Sunday at the services held by the patriotic 
organizations in Portland, Maine. His 
subject was ‘‘The Cost of Our Flag.” 

Children’s Day was observed June 9 by 
a program which took the place of the 
morning service of worship. 

On Saturday, June 15, the annual out- 
ing of the parish and its allied organizations 
was held at the Intercolonial Club Cottage 
at Fort Meadow. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW 
FOR MRS. HELEN ATKINS 


Dedicatory exercises were held at the 
Sunday morning services at the Univer- 
salist church in Medford Hillside, Mass., 
of the memorial window presented to the 
church by William H. Atkins in memory 
of his wife, Mrs. Helen L. Atkins. 

Mrs. Atkins, who lived in the Hillside 
district with her husband for over 50 years, 
was one of the organizers of the church and 
until her death was actively interested in 
its welfare. She died while on a trip to 
California with her husband. 

The window, which is three feet by 
seven feet, is placed above the pulpit in the 
rear of the church. 

A large window was cut in the rear 
wall of the church to allow the light to 
stream through the memorial window in 
the daytime, and after dark four flood- 
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lights of 150 watts each throw light on it 
from the rear. 

Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pastor of the church, 
conducted the service. 

Miss Nina Spaulding, violinist, con- 
tributed several selections during the ser- 
vice with Miss Myrtle Turner, organist of 
the church, at the organ. 


CANTON CHURCH SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT WEDS 


Miss Catherine Beis of Canton, Mass., 
and Alexander M. MacDonald of Need- 
ham, Mass., were married Friday evening, 
June 7, at the Universalist parsonage in 
Canton by Rev. J. Lonsdale Dowson. 
The bride is the superintendent of the 
church school and is active in the Y. P. 
CU. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald will make 
their home in Canton after a short trip in 
New England. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The 59th season of Universalist summer 
meetings, started by Dr. Quillen H. Shinn, 
opens July 13 with the raising of the Y. P. 
C. U. flag in front of the Quillen for the 
Young People’s Institute under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of 
Norwich, Conn. 

Perusal of The Ferry Beacher shows that 
there are more interesting features offered 
throughout the season than ever before. 
Faculty members, special conference lead- 
ers and lecturers make up a long roster of 
notable Universalists supported by other 
people of prominence whose contributions 
will enrich the program. Copies of The 
Ferry Beacher will be sent to anyone who 
drops a penny postcard to the secretary at 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 

Among those present at the Ferry Beach 
lecture in the First Universalist Church of 
Providence, R. I., May 31, was Mrs. 
Lenora Ballou Bennett, formerly of Utica, 
N. Y., who was accompanist when Dr. 
Shinn held the meetings at Saratoga 
Springs in 1900. Present also was Herbert 
Goff, who accompanied his parents to the 
Shinn meetings at The Weirs, N. H., from 
the start in 1882 until 1895. 

Earle Dolphin, Mrs. Louise Inman and 
R. F. Needham had a conference at the 
Walkin Conservatory of Music in Boston 
on June 10 to plan the Music Appreciation 
program scheduled for Aug. 10-17. Mr. 
Theodore T. Miller, organist and choir di- 
rector of the Everett, Mass., Congrega- 
tional church, will conduct the program 
with the assistance of Earle Dolphin. 
Getting acquainted with good music, cor- 
relation of church school and public school 
music, choral and orchestral practice, eve- 
ning “‘sings’’ will be features of what prom- 
ises to be a very attractive program. The 
closing event will be an interpretative 
rendition of Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibel- 
ungen” by Mr. Dolphin. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose will be the 
preacher on Sunday, July 14, at the time 


of the Young People’s Institute. Begin- 
ning July 7, when Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., is scheduled to preach, Sunday morn- 
ing services will begin at eleven daylight 
time right through to September 1. The 
service always takes place at the open-air 
chapel in the pine grove unless the weather 
forces a transfer to Rowland Hall or the 
Quillen. Universalists spending the sum- 
mer within driving distance of Ferry Beach 
are cordially invited to attend the services 
and to spend the day at the beach. In case 
one should want to have Sunday dinner 
at the Quillen (1 p. m.), the Quillen 
management must be notified on Saturday 
morning. 

Word comes from Mrs. O. H. Perry of 
Portland that Miss Ella Bradley, for many 
years an active worker at Ferry Beach, 
died in April. The death of William H. 
Gerrish of Berlin, N. H., a life member, 
also has been reported. 

Articles for the Ladies’ Aid Fair should 
be sent to Mrs. Ernest Sodergren, Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine. Contributions to the 
Birthday Fund may be sent to the chair- 
man, Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, 146 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Boston, until July 20, when 
she settles at the Quillen for a number 
of weeks. 

Miss Virginia Dunlap of Framingham, 
Mass., will be the office secretary at the 
Quillen this summer. She has been a leader 
in the Y. P. C. U. and church school of the 
Framingham parish. Her father was 
elected a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention at Worcester last 
month. 

Reservations are coming in steadily 
for all of the institutes and a busy season 
is assured. 


AUGUSTA CHURCH 
MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


At the church in Augusta, Maine, im- 
provements have been made in the audi- 
torium and the grounds. Payments on 
indebtedness, incurred because of new heat- 
ing plants in both church and parsonage, 
are being well taken care of. 

During the summer there will be no 
regular service of worship, but a special 
service is planned for the third Sunday in 
July and a family picnic and outdoor meet- 
ing at Three Mile Pond, Sunday, Aug. 18. 

The church is sending Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Webster to Ferry Beach for Re- 
ligious Education week. 


EVERETT CHURCH SEASON 
ENDS JUNE 16 


The final morning worship service of the 
season was held at the Everett, Mass., 
church on June 16. The previous Sunday, 
June 9, was Children’s day, which brought 
out an attendance of 140. Frederick L. 
Harrison, superintendent, was in charge of 
the service. Three children were chris- 
tened. 

The main social event in June was the 
annual Calendar supper held on the eve- 


ning of June 6 and attended by 250 mem- 
bers and friends. Mrs. Millicent Starr 
was the chairman. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
State Superintendent, was the speaker. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Coons. 
Services will be resumed Sunday, Sept. 8. 


BROOKLYN CHURCH 
CLOSES 


The Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., held its last service in the present 
edifice on Sunday morning, June 9. Dr. 
Henry R. Rose preached the farewell ser- 
mon on the theme ‘“‘Why We Love the 
Universalist Church.” He said in part: 
“Tt was inevitable that we should come to 
this hour. The neighborhood is so changed 
that we could not possibly win new addi- 
tions to our congregation, and former mem- 
bers have passed on, or moved, until only 
a splendidly faithful few remain.” “But,” 
he continued, ‘“‘we lower our flag only to 
raise it again, as we have done three times 
in our history, in 1868, 1881 and 1927. 
Now a special and scientific survey will be 
made to determine exactly the best locality 
for an edifice equipped with all the modern 
adjuncts for a thriving community ser- 
vice.” 

Communion was observed as the closing 
part of the service. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 62. 


Connecticut. Meriden, 2. 
Illinois. Chicago, 6. 
Maine. Augusta, 7. Portland (Con- 


gress Square Church), 10. 

Massachusetts. Abington, 7. Assinippi, 
7. Canton, 2. Everett, 3. Gloucester, 3. 
Malden, 4. Stoughton, 18. Swampscott, 
tle 

New Hampshire. Concord, 5. 

New York. Middleport, 6. 

Ontario. Olinda, 1. 

Quebec. Huntingville, 3. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 9. 

Total, 162. 


ITEMS FROM 
CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 
DETROIT 


The last social event of the season at the 
church: A garden party at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Marks, the board of the Women’s 
Alliance entertaining the members of the 
Alliance and the ladies of the Grosse 
Pointe Unitarian church. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor, and 
Mrs. Pullman, entertained the Doublets, a 
group of young married people in the 
church, at an ‘“‘Art’”’ party on Friday eve- 
ning, June 7, at their home. The guests 
wore smocks and berets. Assisting Mr. and 
Mrs. Pullman were Mrs. Elmer McDaid, 
Mrs. James R. Blanchard and Mrs. Robert 
Guernsey. 

The annual church picnic was held at 
Bob-Lo on Saturday, June 8. After an 
18-miles ride on the Detroit river, a picnic 
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lunch, games, contests, long treks and other 
amusements filled an ideal day. Edward 
Hornik and George Mudie had charge of 
the arrangements, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the young people’s groups. 

Sunday, June 16, was Family Day, when 
the annual children’s service, under the 
direction of Miss Rachael Slayton, was 
held. A christening and dedication of 
young children and reception of new mem- 
bers was part of the service. 

Twelve members of the Arista and 
Double-U Clubs will go to the Lake Erie 
Conference. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES 


_ Mrs. Irene Shook, wife of Rev. Harry F. 

Shook of Concord, was the speaker at 
a recent meeting of the Modern Grand- 
mothers’ Club in Laconia. Mrs. Shook 
is connected with the Concord Monitor, 
and she talked on her duties as a news- 
paper woman. 

The Manchester Y. P. C. U. held a 
semi-formal dance, the first of the summer 
socials to be given by them. About 50 
young people attended. 

Joshua W. Jones, 81, a resident of 
Nashua for the past 50 years, died June 2 
at his home on East Pearl Street. He was 
an attendant at the Universalist church 
and the last surviving member of the class 
of 1878 of Proctor Academy. He was em- 
ployed for 29 years in the freight office of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood, president of the 
Association of Universalist Women, was 
the speaker at the first get-together of 
Universalist women in New Hampshire 
held at Nashua recently. Her topic was 
“The Place of Women in the Church of 
Today.’ Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell presided 
at the morning meeting. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, local pastor, and Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair, State Superintendent, extended 
greetings. Motion pictures of the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls at North 
Oxford, Mass., were shown during the 
morning. Mrs. Edwin Morey, Mrs. Eva 
Taggart and Mrs. Sarah Pike were the 
local committee who arranged the meeting. 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, pastor of the 
Portsmouth church, will again attend the 
summer school of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, at Madison. He will leave the last of 
June and return for the second Sunday 
service in August. The church will be 
closed during July. Preachers during Mr. 
Rodehaver’s absence will be Willis G. 
Symonds of the Portsmouth Y. M. C. A. 
on June 23, Dr. Arthur A. Blair on June 30, 
and W. Edwin Collier of the Philadelphia 
Ethical Culture Society on Aug. 4. 

The closing service of the Y. P. C. U. 
was held at Kingston Pond on June 2. As 
has been the custom for some time, older 
members of the parish attended the affair, 
which takes the form of an outing ending 
with a devotional service. 

The meetings of the New Hampshire 
State Convention will be held in Concord 


Sept. 7, 8 and 9. On Saturday, the Y. P. 
C. U. will observe its golden jubilee. Sun- 
day will be Pilgrimage day, with the 
churches closing throughout the state to 
permit the congregation to attend. Mon- 
day the business sessions will be held and 
the convention will close with the banquet 
in the evening. 

The Universalist church in Nottingham 
was opened on Mother’s Day. Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Blair preached. r 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 


Previously reported, 585. 
Illinois. Chicago, 8. 
Maine. Augusta, 28. 
Massachusetts. Abington, 1. 
4. Gloucester, 6. 
Rhode Island. 
Total, 628. 


Assinippi, 


Woonsocket, 1. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of the 
Old South Church in Boston. 

Rey. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Owen D. Young, honorary chairman of 
the board of directors of the General 
Electric Company, is not only a business 
man but an educator and statesman of dis- 


tinction. The tower of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
is dedicated to him. 

Shelby H. Jarman is a trustee of the 
Universalist church in Utica,,.N. Y. He 
is a graduate of Princeton, was wounded 
in the World War and is now vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Waterville Textile 
Mills, Waterville, N. Y., his home town. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Rey. Francis W. McPeek is chaplain of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius holds fellow- 
ship in both the Unitarian and the Uni- 
versalist denominations. 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 582) 

those who took part were Walter M. May, 
members of the International Relations 
Club of the Normal School at Keene, a 
group from the Young People’s Club of St. 
Paul’s Church, Concord, also Dr. Ada 
Snell, professor emeritus of English at 
Mount Holyoke. So lively was the interest 
and so persistent were the questions, that 
only the turning out of the lights caused 
the audience to disperse. 


Presenting a New Line of 


BRASS ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
By Gorham Company 


Altar Cross (V4441) 24 inches high with I. H.S. . $35.00 
Candlesticks (V4443) 15 inches high . each 12.50 
Vases (V4444) 10 1-2 inches high each 14.00 
Altar Desk  (V4446) 22.50 


Any or all of the appointments above will make a beautiful gift in 
memory of a loved one. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Two business meetings of the Advisory 
Council of the I. W. A. Association were 
held during the stay at Warner. Before 
returning home, a visit was made to the 
near-by C. C. C. Camp 

Through such meetings as at Warner, 
much interest is created and valuable mo- 
mentum given to our Institute at Ferry 
Beach and a clearer understanding of the 
service it is trying to render. 

Because of the swift day by day changes 
in the world’s picture, programs must be 
kept flexible, but all signs point to one of 
our finest I. W. A. sessions, Aug. 17-24, 
under authoritative instructors. Recrea- 
tional features to provide relaxation will 
equal those of previous years. Register 
and reserve rooms! ‘Now is the accept- 
able time!”’ 

Carol T. Restall. 


PERSONALS 

Rey. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., became a doctor of divinity at 
the Tufts commencement June 17. 


John D. Brush, formerly one of our min- 
isters, is now chairman of the board of 
trustees of the First Universalist Church 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


Frank W. Lovejoy of Rochester was 
made a doctor of laws, and Ernest L. Rob- 
inson of Schenectday a doctor of science, at 
the St. Lawrence commencement. 


Rey. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, was given the degree of 
doctor of divinity on June 10 at the 
commencement exercises of Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of Washington 
took part in the commencement exercises cf 
Wilson Normal College, Washington, June 
18. He delivered two addresses at Wocster 
College, Ohio, the same week. 


Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Spring- 
field, Mass., has just been awarded a fel- 
lowship at Clark University in Worcester 
for next year to be used in starting full- 
time work for her doctor of philosophy de- 
gree in the department of psychology. 


Rev. James Stewart Diem of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., has been appointed field 
press agent and business manager for the 
summer of the Chicago Mummers Theater. 
The Mummers will conduct a summer 
theater in Mukwonago and near-by com- 
munities. 


Captain Sherman Perkins, master of the 
S. S. ““Madakdt,” in the Merchant Marine 
Service, landed at Providence, R. I., June 
5, after a long voyage from the Pacific 
coast and, accompanied by his wife, spent 
a night with his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederic W. Perkins, in Arlington, Mass. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Dean Academy, Sun- 
day, June 9. His topic was “Invincible 
Youth.” The next day he presented di- 
plomas to 78 graduates, among whom was 


John Etz, son of Dr. Roger F. Etz of 
Newark, N. J., who attended the exer- 
cises. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Watertown, 
N. Y., received the honorary degree, doc- 
tor of divinity, at the recent commence- 
ment of the Divinity School at St. Law- 
rence University. His son Albert received 
his baccalaureate degree in the Divinity 
School and his son Nathan got his B. S. 
from the college at this commencement. 


Rey. Donald B. King, pastor of the 
church in Junction City, Kan., and Mrs. 
King recently had as overnight guests 
Rev. Argyl Houser, pastor of the new 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Houser. The purpose of the meeting 
was to plan for the Kansas Convention 
being held June 22 and 23. Mr. King has 
just served as dean of the Community 
Daily Vacation Bible School, a project 
in which several local churches co-operated. 


Notices 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 93d annual session of the Indiana Universalist 
Convention will meet in the Oaklandon church on 
June 28 and 29 for the hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business that may need at- 
tention. Opening session 3.30 p. m. Friday. 
Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Lewiston on 
June 24, 1940, at 1 p.m., for the examination of Duane 
Kelly Lyon “as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

Will A. Kelley, Secretary. 


Silva for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
ighttully located in a beautiful old 


gland town. 


New 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D 

Dentistry, Howard M. Manerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D 


Regular College Courses. 


In the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1— August 9 


IDEAL for Summer Study; Average TEMPERATURE July and August, 68.6 


Guidance Courses Leading to Counselor’s Certificates. 

Education Courses, Including Practice Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Institute of Reading, July 1-13, Dr. Stella S. Center of New York University. 
Visual Instruction Center in Co-operation with Harmon Foundation. 

French and German Workshops and Weaving Center. 


Radio Guild, University Radio Station WCAD, 
Programs given by Students and Community. 
Carl Snavely’s Coaching School, June 24-29, Football, Basketball, Training. 
Recreational Facilities, Including Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 
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Crackling 


They’re telling this story about a young 
woman from the East—with two college 
degrees—who stopped in Amarillo, Tex., 
for the first time: 

“What is there of interest in Amarillo?”’ 
she asked the hotel clerk. 

“Well,” he replied, “‘we have the only 
helium plant in the world.” 

“Really,” she remarked, “‘is it in bloom 
now?” 

The helium plant, of course, is the one 
built to supply noncombustible gas for 
lighter-than-air craft.— United Press. 

* * 

An old darkey approached the minister. 

‘Pahson, suh,” he said, ‘““Ah wants you 
all to pray for me.” 

“Well, Rastus, what’s wrong?” 

“Suh, Ah’s got a floatin’ kidney, suh.” 

“But, Rastus,’”’ replied the minister, “T 
can’t pray for physical things like that; 
I only pray for spiritual things.” 

“You all can’t pray for a floatin’ kidney? 
Den how come you all prayed last Sunday 
fo’ the loose livah?’”—Exchange. 

* * 

A little boy, aged four, asked the mean- 
ing of “‘guaranteed.’’ ‘It means very good, 
most reliable, the best,’’ his mother an- 
swered, and forgot about it until bedtime, 
when he squeezed her in giving her his 
good-night kiss, and said, with deep feel- 
ing, “Good-night, guaranteed mother!”’— 
Exchange. 

* ak 

“Good morning, Uncle Joe. Did you 
sleep well? I’m afraid your bed was rather 
hard and uneven, but— of 

“Oh, it was all right, thank you. I got 
up now and then during the night and 
rested a bit, you know.’’—Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 

* * 

Do you have a man who goes out to tell 
people what they can’t do when they want 
to do it when the neighbors don’t want 
them to?—Inquirer at office of Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. 

ES * 


Opera Star: ‘‘Yes, twenty long years I 
have sung in ze Metropolitan.” 

Admirer: ‘‘Gee, you musta known Mad- 
ame Butterfly when she was only a cater- 
pillar.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Rufus: “How is yo’all gettin’ along wiff 
yo ’rithmetic?”’ 

Gufus: ‘‘Well, I’se don learned to add up 
de oughts, but de figgers still bother me.” 
—Pathfinder. 

ok * 

“You can’t fool all of the people all of 
the time,’ observed the veteran of the 
political wars. ‘‘Besides, once every four 
years is enough.”’—Milwaukee Journal. 

* * 

Vegetables are being omitted from the 
menu at a Continental prison as a punish- 
ment for disturbances. No peas for the 
wicked. Hwumorist. 
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